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CHAPTER XIII. 
A DIM light burnt in the ante-chamber, just making darkness 
visible, when Alex opened the door with his latch-key and entered 
the place alone. 

It was quite as bare and dingy in appearance as when we 
looked in at it some few months ago. 

In his prosperity Alex had not thought to add either to the 
comfort or embellishment of his chambers. 

Indeed, if anything, the place was rather more grimy and dingy 
than of yore. Constant wear and tear had certainly not im- 
proved the look of things in general. 

The carpet was worn into holes in several places, and the desks 
and walls were considerably more stained with ink than formerly, 
by the combined efforts of the extra clerks. 


Alex paused a moment on the threshold, the dim dingyness of 


the apartment seemed to strike on his senses with a melancholy, 
depressing effect ; he had never quite realized how grimy and 
dingy the place really was until that instant, the dim light bring- 
ing out its sordid grimness in bold relief. 

“Tt is high time the place should be thoroughly cleaned and 
renovated,” he said to himself. “I declare it gives one the blues 
to look at it; I’m feeling horribly depressed somehow, and the 
aspect of this place sends a cold shiver down my back.” 

He spoke half aloud, as was his habit sometimes when alone ; 
he crossed the apartment towards the door of his own private 
sanctum, opened it, and on entering, found the gas full on and 


all the gas burners alight. Comingas he did out of the dim ob- 
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scurity of the outer room, this full blaze of light almost dazzled 
him for the moment ; when he recovered his eyesight sufficiently 
to look around him, he gave a low cry of intense and painful 
surprise. 

Stretched on the floor face downward was the figure of a ea a 
dabbled with blood ! 

Horror-struck he gazed, his hair appeared to stand on als his 
breath came thick and fast. For a few brief moments he felt 
too much unmanned to move or think. 

Then he hurriedly advanced towards the prostrate figure, 
stooped down and raised the head, that he might obtain a view 
of the man’s face. 

His heart stood still when in that face he recognized the 
features of his friend Lord Chineron. 

Although from the first a dread suspicion of whom itjmight be 
had entered his mind, yet when that dread suspicion became a 
certainty, he felt heart-sick and dizzy with horror. 

As he rose to his feet, his eye fell on a letter lying on the table 
addressed to himself, in Chineron’s handwriting, together with a 
pocket-book, also addressed to himself, inclosed in an envelope. 

As is the case oftentimes when one is dazed with horror, Alex 
took up the letter and pocket-book, dropped them into the 
drawer of his writing-table and locked them up, without exactly 
knowing what he did or wherefore he did it. 

Then he rushed out of the room with frantic haste. Medical 
aid was of little avail, he well knew, yet his first thought was to 
hasten to the nearest doctor and summon him to the help of the 
prostrate man. 

At the foot of the stairs he ran full against the policeman, with 
such force that he nearly lost his balance, and would have fallen 
backward, had not the man caught him by the arm. fai 

“Ts it murder or suicide, sir?” he asked in a cool matter-of- 
fact sort of way, that recalled Alex to himself instantly. 

“T really cannot say,” he replied, with a cold shudder passing 
through his frame, as like a lightning flash the thought of that 
pale haggard woman crossed his mind. “All I can tell you is 
that when I returned to my chambers a few minutes since, I 
found a man lying on the floor of my private room, either dead 
or dying, and I am-now on my way to fetch a doctor.”. 

‘ “] ‘suspected: as much; sir,” ‘said the policeman, in the-same 
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matter-of-fact way ; “heard the report of fire-arms about half-an- 
hour before you came home.” 

“ Ah! did you?” 

“Yes, sir, 1 did; an’ perhaps I’d better go up an’ remain by the 
body till you come back with the doctor.” 

‘Alex shuddered again, this time from head to foot. The friend 
he had met full of life and health, only a few an hours ago, 
was now nothing but lifeless clay. 

He could not utter a word in reply to the oiltieiaian only 
wave his hand towards the stair, in token of assent to the police- 
man’s proposal. 

Then he hurried on his errand like a man oppressed with a 
terrible fit of nightmare. 

All that had occurred within the last few minutes appeared so 
improbable, so unreal, that he fain would have persuaded himself 
he was asleep and passing through the phases of a horrible 
dream. 

He had not gone many steps through Fleet Street ere he met 
Dr. Sefton, who was on his way to see how Freda progressed. 
The moment the doctor saw Alex rushing wildly towards him, 
he at once concluded that the child was either dying or dead, 
and again the old suspicion crossed his mind: why should the 
young man care so much about Freda, if no tie of nature bound 
him to the poor child ? therefore, with a rather constrained 
manner he inquired after her. 

But Alex did not heed his question. He laid hold of the 
doctor’s arm and hurried him towards the Temple, saying in a - 
strangely excited, incoherent way: 

“Qh, how fortunate to meet you. Come, let us hasten to him 
—who knows? you may save him—he surely cannot be dead! 
No, oh no; the bare idea is too horrible!” 

“ My dear fellow,” cried the doctor, as he hurried on, or rather 
was hurried onwards by Alex with breathless haste, “what is the 
matter? Who is it that you are taking me to? Is it a case of 
sudden death or an accident? Pray try and give me some idea 
of the case.” 

But Alex could only repeat what we already know, in a few 
hurried words, and even before they were well spoken they had 
arrived on the scene of the tragedy, to find the policeman taking a 


cool: and careful survey of every nook and corner of the chambers. 
22° 
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- The ‘doctor hastened to the prostrate form, and knelt down to 
examine the cause more closely. 

Alex scarcely breathed. 

‘The policeman looked on with true ‘professional stolidity, 
but not an incident or movement escaped his keen practised 
eye. ‘3 

A few moments proved sufficient to assure the physician that 
human aid was of no avail. The Earl of Chineron, with half- 
a-dozen other titles, and the owner of almost numberless acres, 
the young man who had scarce numbered thirty years, lay before 
them cut down in the pride of health and!manly strength, just 

as though he had been the veriest pauper, that knew not where 
to lay his weary head. 

“Dead!” asked Alex Cameron, with an expression of blank 
dismay. 

The doctor gave his head a slow solemn inclination of assent, 
but did not speak; his eyes were wandering over the room, 
evidently taking note of the dead man’s surroundings. 

“ Murdered !” ejaculated the policeman, following the doctor’s 
glance around the apartment with deep interest. 

“ Murdered!” echoed Alex, the figure of the pale gaunt woman 
rising before his mental vision on the instant. 

“T see no sign of a struggle,” said the physician in a quiet 
yet decided tone, “nor do I see any weapon; that seems 
mysterious ” 

“Look!” exclaimed the policeman, with “an expression of 
superior acuteness. “ There’s a pistol under that chair, quite 
too far from the body for it to be anything but murder.” 

A cold perspiration bedewed the brow of Alex Cameron ; he 
remembered the letter and pocket-book which he had locked in 
the drawer of his writing-table : how was it possible to withdraw 
them under the argus eye of the policeman, unless he was pre- 
pared to make their contents public property ? 

“Was the door of your chambers locked, sir, when you came 
home?” asked the policeman. 

Alex replied that he found the outer door locked, and opened 
it with his latch-key : he was about to add more when the doctor 
gave him a quick glance of warning. 

“Well, then, sir, how did his lordshipjget in?” quickly added 
the officer, who had evidently come to the conclusion in his own 
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mind’ that this was a case of murder, which he was bound to in- 
vestigate to the fullest extent possible. 

-“The doorkeeper can best answer that,” replied Alex dis- 
tantly ; the doctor’s glance recalled him to himself ; he saw how 
unwise it would be to encourage the policeman to ask ill-timed. 
questions. 

- When the doctor had taken a careful survey of the dead man’s 
position and surroundings, he informed the policeman that he 
would leave him in charge, while he and Mr. Cameron went to 
the police station to lay the tragic event before the inspectors. 

- “ Allright, sir,” assented the man, “ only that I intend keeping 
guard at the outer door—there’s things as have come under my 
observation that makes it my duty to watch the premises. I'll 
take care nobody leaves this place, after you gentlemen are gone, 
unless they can give a good account of theirselves.” 

“Ts this a case of murder or suicide?” asked Alex Cameron, 
the moment he and the doctor had gained the outer air. 

“TI cannot give an opinion at present,” replied the man of 
science reflectively. “(Can you tell me the reason of Lord Chine- 
ron’s presence in your chambers—in fact, did you expect to find 
him awaiting your return?” 

In reply Alex simply related all about that strange meeting 
between Lord Chineron and the tall woman, who Dr. Sefton sus- 
pected to be the mother of Freda. 

“Ah!” ejaculated the doctor, “this affords some clue to the 
mystery. But what hold could this woman have had on the un- 
unfortunate young nobleman, to drive him to sudden madness ?” 

“ Doubtless he was the father of her child,” replied Alex, some- 
what reluctantly. 

“True,” asserted the doctor, “and should this tragic event 
prove a murder—as the policeman suspects it to be—one might 
easily lay their hand on the assassin.” 

“ Heavens, can such a thing be possible?” ejaculated Alex 
with dismay, “and in my chambers too! What a frightful scandal 
—every newsboy will be crying it at the street corners to-morrow !” 

“It will prove a terrible blow to the poor young widow,” said 
the doctor, with something very like a choking sensation in his 
throat. “If it turns out to be suicide, we must try and keep that 


- woman and her child out: of this sad business. We had better go 


on to the family solicitor after we have seen the police inspector. 
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It :would be well, also, if we could get an interview with Lord: 


Chineron’s medical adviser immediately, so as to appoint an early 
hour for investigating this awful event. We must ascertain with- 
out delay, whether he.took his life with his own hand, or was 
cruelly murdered by:a revengeful woman.” 

To this Alex assented, and it was well on towards morning 
before they had done all they deemed necessary in this appal- 
ling emergency. Nor was Alex Cameron’s unpleasant task then 
ended ; on him devolved the onerous duty of making the family 
acquainted with their terribly sudden bereavement. 

- Hence his appearance at Chillingwood Dower House. in the 
early morning ; soearly, indeed, as to set Lady Maud wondering, 
as wellas dreading the event of such an early visit. 

But, as we have already seen, all her fears and conjectures fell 
far wide of the mark. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


SOCIETY and the world at large had their fill of the nine days’ 
wonder, caused by the untimely and mysterious death of young 
Lord Chineron. 

Popular, rich, happily married, living in the bosom of his family 
and beloved by all who knew him, what portentous shadow had, 
all in a moment, crossed his path, to unhinge his mind so fearfully 
as to cause the unhappy man to raise his hand against his own 
life ? 

Those who knew him well asked each other with bated breath, 
“how it came about? Whence this sudden madness urging him 
on to self-destruction?” They knew him to be a man of well- 
balanced mind, even-tempered, and not easily excited. 

He was not known to be a gambler, nor-did he keep a racing 
stud and bet large fortunes away on the turf. He was not given 
to wine ; scandal had never been busy with his good name, nor 
that of his wife. 

He was, in short, a man honoured, prosperous and popular with 
all classes, apparently far removed above carking care and mental 
worry of any sort or kind. 

Therefore the manner of his sad, untimely death caused no end 
of dismay and conjecture amongst his friends and acquaintances. 

. Rumour, with busy tongue, however, more than hinted that a 
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woman was at the bottom of it all; a person with whom he 
had become entangled before his marriage, and that her threats 
of exposure had at length driven him to desperation. 

This his friends gave no heed to; Chineron, they said, was 
sans peur et sans reproche. 

Had they been made acquainted with some facts that were 
stated at the inquest, they might have come to a different sort 
of conclusion; but as these statements were not reported in 
the daily papers, the world became little the wiser concerning 
them. p 

There could be no mistake, from the medical evidence—some 
half-dozen doctors had investigated the case—that Chineron had 
committed suicide ; every one acknowledged that fact except the 
policeman who came first on the scene. 

He had decided, in his own mind, from the beginning that it 
was a case of murder, and nothing that could be adduced against 
it would make him alter his opinion. 

That tall haggard female had a hand in the young lord’s death, 
of that he was certain, and honest Trimbly and his wife came in 
for a share of suspicion. 

“ They knows all about it, for all their pretended innocence, de- 
pend on that, sir,” he continually repeated to the police inspector ; 
“only give me authority, and see if I don’t prove my words, 
sir.” 

He gave not a little trouble both to Alex and Doctor Sefton, 
by insisting on his view of the case being sifted to the bottom, 
doggedly asserting that the pistol could never have been hurled 
by the hand of the victim where he had discovered it. 

Then there was the fact of the outer door of the chambers being 
found locked on Alex Cameron’s return. 

Who had locked that door? It could not have been the un- 
fortunate nobleman, because he did not possess the key. 

Alex was on his guard. The deed was done and could not be 
recalled; he desired to avoid unnecessary scandal, for the sake of 
the surviving members of the family, knowing as he did the dark 
background of the tragic picture. 

Doctor Sefton and his conferree knew much, also, about the 
cause which drove the young nobleman to a state of temporary 
madness, but it did not come within their province to volunteer 
evidence not strictly professional. 
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- Trimbly and his wife knew apparently little bearing on the case. 
They answered questions put to them openly and fearlessly, but 
neither did they volunteer any evidence, nor could they be got to 
speak about the frightful tragedy, unless officially questioned. 

The policeman, as we have said, strongly suspected that the 
Trimblys knew more than they would willingly confess about the 
murder, for such he persisted in calling the deed, spite of the doc- 
tors’ evidence to the contrary. 

On that night, when he was left in possession of Alex Cameron’s 
chambers, he took it on himself to mount the stair and tap softly 
at David Trimbly’s door, and without waiting to have it opened, 
turned the handle himself, and pushing the door noiselessly open 
peeped around him. 

The place was silent as the grave. The outer door opened on | 
the kitchen or general living room. A small clear fire burnt in 
the grate, and from an open door beyond a dim light was visible 
through the semi-darkness. 

Nothing daunted, Policeman Z advanced on tip-toe across the 
room and peered into the inner apartment with his lynx eyes wide 
open. , 

On a side table a shaded lamp shed forth the feeble ray which 
had guided Policeman Z to the spot. 

A white cot was the first object that attracted his attention, 
and on each side of it sat a motionless figure ; one apparently 
buried in sorrowful thought, the other sunk into restless slumber. 

The sleeper was the pale gaunt woman whom he suspected of 
complicity in the fearful deed which had just been perpetrated in 
the room below. 

Indeed, she looked wild enough for any deed of horror, as she 
sat there with dishevelled hair, clenched hands and face of deadly 
pallor. 

As he gazed on the woman, somewhat awed by the agonized 
expression of her features, Trimbly raised his head and looked 
him full in the face, with dull, almost expressionless eyes. 

His only thought was of the sick child, lying there so motion- 
less in the cot. He placed his finger on his lip and pointed to- 
wards the door. 

Policeman Z felt rather at a nonplus; Trimbly’s unmoved air of 
unconcern at his presence was not the reception he expected. 

He was casting about in his own mind whether he should beat 
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a hasty retreat or lay his hand on the shoulder of the gaunt sleep- . 
ing woman, and whisper in her ear, “Consider yourself my 
prisoner !” 

It was a strong temptation. The effect produced would prove 
quite as good asa scene in a Surrey sensational drama—and Police- 
man Z highly enjoyed anything harrowing to the feelings. “A 
thing to make one creepy,” as he pithily put it, “was a thing 
worth seeing.” 

He was in the act of making towards the sleeping woman 
when some one laid a hand on his own shoulder, making him start 
with alarm. 

Mrs. Trimbly, who had thrown herself on a bed, in another part 
of the room, fully dressed, was asleep when the policeman entered, 
but she awoke at the sound of his stealthy footstep, and more 
noiselessly than the astute Paul Pry himself, rose from her couch 
and stole up behind him. 

“Come away,” she whispered sternly ; “ I know what you want ; 
don’t wake up the sick child, if you’re a man.” 

With another look at the pale dishevelled woman, he reluctantly 
followed Mrs. Trimbly out on the landing. Once there he closed 
the door, and, making a stand, was about to speak, when the little 
woman said in a curt tone: “Well, why don’t you come along? 
Didn't I tell you I knew what you came about?” 

“ Ah, you did, did you?” interrupted he, in a high state of ex- 
citement. “And you expect me to come along after that !” 

“ Hoity-toity !” exclaimed the good woman. “Here's a go! 
Sure we don’t call you our master ; and what if we did forget to, 
shut the door for once? Look here, now, if you find that door open 
again after midnight take and shut it, and don’t come bothering 
up here about it.” 

“Qh, I say, you are a cool one, but——” 

“Go and shut the door yourself, then,” interrupted Mrs. 
Trimbly in high dudgeon, “and another time please to wait till 
you’re let in afore you dare enter my place, or it will be the worse 
for your impudence!” and without another word she went into 
her room and shut the door in his face. 

“ Impudence, indeed !” ejaculated Policeman Z, closing his teeth 
hard. “See if 1 don’t serve you out for your impudence afore this 
time to-morrow ; you are a cool one, you are, but you’ve got your 
match this time.” 
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It was greatly to his discomfiture, therefore, that he could no 
bring any accusation against Trimbly and his wife. 

Trimbly, indeed, knew nothing about the affair. It was Mrs. 
Trimbly who answered the house-bell, and showed Lord Chine- 
ron into Mr. Cameron’s chambers. 

Her evidence was clear and straightforward. The house-bell 
rang soon after dark ; when she answered it she found a gentleman 
on the first landing, who inquired if Mr. Cameron was within. 
On being told that he was not, he, the gentleman, said he would 
go in and await Mr. Cameron’s return ; that she showed him into 
the inner room, turned up the gas, and left him there—that she 
did not lock the door, but any one inside the rooms might let 
down the latch, and then the door could only be opened by a 
latch-key. The tall lady was a friend of hers who came to help 
her to nurse her sick child. There were three sets of chambers. 
Mr. Cameron occupied the first floor. Knew the gentleman who 
was found dead there by sight—he often called on Mr. Cameron— 
but did not know his name until after he was found lifeless on 
the floor. 

That was all the light Mrs. Trimbly could throw on the tragic 
event, and Trimbly could throw no light at all, as he had never 
moved from the bedside of his sick child during the night in 
question. : 

Spite of Policeman Z, the tall gaunt woman was not examined 
at the inquest after Mrs. Trimbly’s evidence ; it was decided that 
it would be a waste of time to call this person, who was evidently 
in no way connected with the sad event. 

And as Alex Cameron felt satisfied that Lord Chineron died by 
his own hand, he wished to avoid, above all things, bringing this 
woman before the public gaze. 

No cause whatever could be assigned for the rash act by any 
other person, and therefore no other verdict could be arrived at 
than that the unfortunate young nobleman had taken his life ina 
fit of temporary insanity. 

The cause that led to Lord Chineron’s untimely fate was 
known only to a few, and they shrank aghast from lifting the 
curtain and disclosing the Nemesis who had hurried him to his 
doom. 

They bore his coffined remains back to the ancestral home, and 
his body lay in state in the great hall, that the tenants and 
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dependants might take a last view of their late friend and 
benefactor. 

His face bore no trace of the last death-conflict, it was calm 
and peaceful like one asleep. 

He was at rest—life’s fitful fever was ended. 

Many of his friends and humble dependants, who loved him 
well, shook their heads at the word suicide. They were as con- 
fident that the young lord shot himself by accident as Policeman 
Z was that he had been foully murdered, and that by a woman’s 
hand. 

After a few days his remains were borne to the church, and 

laid in the family vault with the same ostentatious pomp and 
parade that had distinguished the funerals of “ The Most Noble 
Earls of Chineron,” for generations. 
- The ancient church was hung with black drapery, edged with 
silver lace, and over the rampant lion and unicorn, which, time 
out of mind, embellished the dark oak gallery, hung the hatch- 
ment of the deceased earl. 

By a pillar near the chancel, nearly hidden from view by the 
folds of heavy drapery, stood a tall woman, attired in deep 
mourning, her thick crape veil drawn over her face. 

She remained rigid and motionless as a marble statue, until 
the bearers entered and laid the coffin on a bier within a few feet 
from where she was standing. Then Alex Cameron, who was 
close beside her, heard a low gasping moan, and her frame shook 
visibly from head to foot. After that she gave no further sign 
of life or motion during the solemn service, until the coffin was 
about to be raised by chosen bearers and borne to the vault ; 
then she slowly threw aside her thick veil and her eye met that 
of the bereaved mother, who had just risen from her knees, and 
stood almost opposite on the other side, in the chancel. For a 
full minute these two women looked into each other’s eyes, the 
countess fascinated, spell-bound, her lips assuming an ashy 
hue, her face slowly becoming drawn and haggard, as though the 
hand of old age had been suddenly laid on it, blurring out all 
youth and comeliness. 

With a sudden convulsive movement she clutched the arm of 
the widow, who was in the act of placing a wreath of pure white 
camellias on the coffin. 

The young widow started and turned a shade paler than 
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before, dropping the wreath from her out-stretched hand so 
hurriedly that it rolled over and fell at the feet of the tall, gaunt 
woman standing white and motionless by the pillar. 

The Dowager-Countess of Chineron gave a low, stifled moan 
and fell back lifeless in the arms of her daughter. 

Heart-stricken, people said—borne down to earth with the 
bitterness of her great sorrow, desolated by the untimely end of 
her only son. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THERE are events in most lives which stand out clear and 
distinct through all time, landmarks that cannot be removed ; 
epochs in the existence, which alter the current of destiny and 
give a tinge of bitterness to life, till life’s little day is done. 

The pages of memory are not always the most pleasant pages 
to turn over and look back on. 

Possibly there may have been more of joy than sorrow in 
the past, nevertheless joyous seasons are mostly sketched on the 
tablets of the memory as with a pencil, whilst periods of acute 
mental suffering are graven in as with a pen of steel. | 

Alex Cameron had more than one event graven in, so deeply, 
that he would carry the impress to his grave. 

Young as he was, he had now no heart-ties to bind him to 
any given spot on earth. 

His present heart-grief was not for broken vows and trust be- 
trayed, but for his life-long friend and boyhood’s trusted com- 
panion, now lying stark and still in the family vault, done to 
death by that gaunt repellent woman. 

Cut down in the full prime of health and early manhood, the 
promise of a long and honourable career cut short, by the fell 
breath of shame. 

The tragic end of this, his best and most trusted friend, haunted 
him. His nervous system had become unhinged through the 
shock of having such a ghastly tragedy enacted in his chambers. 

The very spot became hateful to him. He had not entered 
the Temple gates since the night of that fearful catastrophe. 

He never meant to occupy his old chambers again, and at 
the present moment felt tgo worn and harassed for any mental 
effort ; his profession had become a very weariness of the flesh 
to think of. 
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Change of scene he must have. If with that change’he could 
combine some sort of incentive to action, so much the better ; 
aman must have some incentive to urge him on, purposeless 
toil soon becomes wearying and irksome. 

Alex Cameron’s former incentive to toil had been the one 
love of his youth; when that passed out of his life, what re- 
mained had lost all effervescence; it was flat, stale and un- 
profitable. | 

True, he had settled down, from mere habit, to his daily rou- 
tine of business, like many another professional drudge, who 
‘goes through life heaping up riches for other hands to seize and 
other hearts to enjoy; hands that never tended him, and hearts 
that never loved him. 

Not that Alex Cameron was a man without friends or kindred. 
His mother died when he was quite a youth, leaving a large 
family of sons and daughters to mourn her loss. His father, Sir 
James Cameron, had gone over to the “great majority” some 
three years since, leaving Alex eight hundred a year, and his 
eldest brother the family estates, bringing in a rental of just 
twice as many thousands. ~ 

Alex and his eldest, and now only surviving, brother had 
never had much in common ; he was nearly fifteen years older 
than Alex. He had sown his wild oats with an open hand in 
his youth, and after his marriage settled down and became avari- 
cious and worldly; he mostly resided on an estate in the far 
north, and as he seldom visited London for any length of time, 
he and Alex rarely met ; they were very good friends, however, 
in the main, and had never been at open variance. 

For his sisters, Alex had never entertained a very ardent 
affection. Being the youngest and of no importance, they had 
snubbed him unmercifully in his youth, which, boy-like, he had 
rather resented. But that had been forgiven, if not forgotten, 
long ago. They were all married now, and in good circum- 
stances, with families of their own growing up around them ; 
and if they did entertain a sisterly regard for him, they were too 
much occupied with their own family concerns to take any great 
interest in their youngest brother’s affairs. 

Alex knew all this, and therefore, as we said just now, he had 
no heart-ties to bind him to any given spot on earth. . 
Sound, refreshing sleep had of late forsaken his pillow, he was 
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nervous and unstrung; change of scene and bodily toil of some 
sort he must have, or utterly break down. 

Baron Mannheim’s scheme of universal colonization more than 
once occurred to his mind. He was in a mood for perilous 
adventure. What if he undertook an expedition to Africa ? 

He had heard that a company of picked men had already 
been formed to proceed to the Cape, and were only waiting for 
a competent leader to be placed at their head. Should he offer 
himself as their leader ? 

The more he thought of the.project, the better he liked it. 
His heart had not warmed towards any undertaking for weeks 
past in like manner, although he had turned over a score of 
other schemes in his mind, in quest of the change he so needed. 

There were good names on the Universal Colonization Com- 
pany’s direction. A couple of lords, a goodly batch of baronets 
and M.P.’s, and above all there was the name of Cavot—a name 
that carried weight in every commercial centre throughout the 
civilized world. 

Success, to the minds of most men, is a stamp of respect- 
ability. 

Alex Cameron had thought fit to pooh-pooh the baron’s 
scheme a few months since, but now that success attended it, he 
began to think seriously of heading an expedition under the 
company. 

It was impossible, he thought, that such an astute man of 
business as Robert Cavot, the elder, could be deceived as to the 
soundness of the undertaking as a whole. 

At any rate there could be no dishonour in taking a post 
under the company, whether it eventually proved a failure or not. 
And as far as he had to do with the company’s concerns, he 
would see that every business transaction was carried out with 
the strictest honour and integrity. After pondering the matter 
fully over in his own mind, he decided on going into the City 
and having an interview with the baron. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE tide of City life appeared at its full as Alex wended his way 
along Cheapside one morning in the early spring of the year. 

A restless, cruel, surging tide it seemed to the eye of the young 
barrister—a tide that carried weak rudderless craft far up on.the 
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barren shore, and left them there as useless wrecks, to rot and 
decay unheeded and uncared for. 

Business, and business alone, occupied the minds of men of all 
ages and conditions. One and all hurried to and fro as though 
bent on errands of life and death. 

A few idle women and country folk might be met in Cheap- 
side, that had strayed beyond St. Paul’s Churchyard to get a 
view of Bennett’s far-famed clock, with its mechanical figures 
striking the hours. Some venturesome Hodge, too, with his 
following of wife and children, backed up by some half-dozen 
stout country cousins, might be encountered on the Royal Ex- 
change pavement, staring open- mouthed at the Bank of England 
and the Mansion House. 

But if women and country folk do chance to venture east 
beyond this point, they are speedily swallowed up in the busi- 
ness maelstrém, and only turn up again—not in the Gulf of 
Bothnia—but somewhere in Shoreditch or Tower Hill. 

Well-dressed women in Lombard Street are almost as rare as 
chirping sparrows on the trees that line the Paris boulevards. 
Indeed, as a rule, one meets but few women in the business 
centre of London. 

Of course, the toiling million and the flower girls, so called, 
don’t count. There are always scores of dishevelled, dilapidated 
females, looking rather like gutter-weeds than flower-girls, in- 
festing the City streets from end to end. 

Alex had barely reached the Mansion House ere he was 
assailed by at least a dozen of these unkempt females, who im- 


portuned him, with witch-like gestures, to buy “ wi-o-lets at tup- 


pence a bunch, yer on’r 

A flower market ntaha prove a pleasant object in the heart of 
the City, if held on certain days of the week, and conducted after 
the same orderly manner as that of the flower market held hard 
by La Madeleine in. Paris; there one is free to survey the ex- 
quisite flowers displayed for sale, and go away without making 
any purchase—if one is so inclined—without bringing a shower 
of abuse about one’s ears ; a thing which Alex unfortunately did, 
by refusing to take the floral offerings of the City flower-girls, at 
“tuppence a bunch.” 

Quite a bevy of these unkempt damsels followed him past the 
-Royal. Exchange, and even up Cowl Court, screaming at the 
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pitch of their voices, like so many Indian squaws bent on a 
scalping expedition. He was in the act of searching his pockets 
for some loose coin to throw amongst them, not knowing in what 
other way he could rid himself of their importunities, when he 
almost ran against Robert Cavot, who was coming down Cowl 
Court at a run. 

At sight of Alex anc his noisy following, he burst out laugh- 
ing. His presence, however, was quite enough to set the bevy 
of unsightly nymphs to flight. They wouldn’t dare molest a 
well-known City man of business—having a wholesome dread of 
the “ powers that be.” 

‘‘Bound for the den of Midas, eh?” cried Cavot, when he 
recovered from his hearty fit g@flaughter. “It’s an age since we 
met. How is the world serving you, my dear boy ?” 

Robert Cavot was in high spirits, his face wore the self- 
satisfied look of prosperity and ease. 

“ How are the baron’s many financial schemes prospering ? 
that’s what I want to know,” said Alex in a tone of impatience ; 
he was in no mood to respond to his friend’s gaiety, and like 
most peevish persons, he resented a cheerful greeting. 

“Ah, really now!” cried Cavot, elevating his eyebrows, “I 
thought you had cut the baron and his schemes long ago. So, 
you have changed your mind, have you, like the rest of the 
moneyed world? Nothing like success to win the popular favour 
of the multitude!” 

“ That’s true—but what I want to know about is the Universal 
Colonization Company. Is that well floated yet ?” 

“Floated! why, where have you been this age? Floated, 
indeed—is it possible that you have not heard about the wonder- 
ful run on the company’s shares? Couldn’t get a share under 
twenty per cent. premium yesterday—governor’s quite strong on 
the affair—never saw him so warm on anything—he declares 
that the company will prove better than a thousand horse-power 
steam-engine for drawing all the idle, ne’er-do-well young fellows 
out of the country.” 

“Ah, does he? But that sort is not over-promising stuff to 
colonize a new country with—one should have men of backbone, 
at least, to begin with.” 

. “Very true, but you and I have nothing to do with that.” 

“That’s what I am most interested in, though,”. said Alex 
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gravely ; “come and let us talk the matter over. I shall be glad 
of your advice; you are more of a business man than I am.”: 

“Well,'I don’t know about that,” replied Cavot, linking his 
arm in that of his friend. | “If you will walk across this passage 
with me to the court beyond, we can have a quiet chat over it— 
you may depend on my giving you disinterested advice, anyhow.” 

A few minutes’ walk brought them to a spot in the heart of the 
City, quiet and apparently deserted ; not a sound broke the still- 
ness, except the subdued roar of the constant traffic in the busy 
thoroughfares beyond. 

And yet this court;was one of the many human hives found 
in the City centre, where men, like bees, gather golden store from 
out the four quarters of the globe. 

An old time-worn church, hedged in by a damp, neglected 
graveyard, filled up the eastern side of the court. 

The tombstones in this ancient graveyard were broken and 
dilapidated. Time had obliterated names and dates, once graven 
on the stones by hands long since mouldered into nothingness, 

Many a City merchant, rich and honoured in his day, had been 
laid to rest in this consecrated spot, by reverent hands; and yet, 
alas, for human greatness! not even a name remained to tell 
that such had ever been. 

Scores of unpretentious old churches raise their towers and 
steeples towards heaven within the sound of Bow bells, silently 
attesting, through the lapse of ages, that the ancient City fathers 
did not worship mammon only. 

The race after wealth in the olden time was not carried on at . 
the break-neck pace of the present day ; men had time for other 
things than to pile up heaps of golden pelf. 

They founded charities, too, did those ancient City fathers, 
and bestowed their wealth freely on their poorer fellow citizens. 
Many of the charities thus founded exist to the present day, 
although the name of the founders is all but a tradition. 

Now that the tide of City life daily ebbs and flows, the City 
proper is a tenantless waste after business hours and on holidays, 
and in consequence the old City churches are quite deserted. 
Few can boast of any other congregation than a batch of —_ 
children and the well-paid beadle. . 

‘In the present age of investigation, when government come 


missions are appointed to inquire into everything under the sun, 
23 
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how jis it.thaf the rise and fall. of the City churches have not 
attracted the attention of our grandmotherly government, or 
dacking that, some great historian might write a book on the 
‘subject, which might prove quite as interesting to many readers 
-as Gibbon’s History of the Rise and Fall of Rome. 

But really, our veneration, we had almost said love, for’ the 
‘dear old time-worn churches in the centre of busy London, for 
the moment carried us away. We never pass.an open door of 
‘one of thém. without entering, and with something like awé 
exploring the quaint, though often mouldy, interior. We havé 
been surprised by the beadle in damp vaults and decaying 
vestry, not without a strong suspicion, on his part, that we were 
bent on some errand of sacrilege. oP) 

However, as our most finished writers put it, it is high time for 
us to return to our two friends we left, awhile ago, in the quiet, 
‘old-world City court. 

Alex Cameron, with true professional reticence, was telling 
Robert Cavot just as much as he thought fit to let him know, 
sconcerning his motives for leaving England for a time. The 
.true motive power, however, that urged him to take this import- 
_ant step he concealed, as he thought, in his own breast. . But he 
was quite taken aback when Cavot said quite abruptly: “ Ah, 
‘hard hit, I see. Well, I can guess who dealt you this blow, but 
‘you'll get over it in time, never fear.” 

Alex protested, almost with anger, that he, Cavot, was mis- 
taken ; his friend’s untimely end, he said, had alone unsettled 
-his mind and mode of life ; he couldn't settle down to mental 
‘drudgery as of old. : 

“Well, my dear fellow,” answered Cavot in a more subdued 
.tone, “you must have got a terrible shock—not a doubt of 
it; it was enough to unnerve any man. How does the poor 
.widow bear up through it all? I’m sorry for Bertha. Would 
you believe it? Lady Chineron and I were all but engaged 
once on a time. Title, you know, and country houses and 
.settlements kicked the beam against me—might have been a 
steady family man by this time if poor Chineron ‘hadn’t cut 
‘me out. Wonder. if. Bertha ever thinks of what might have 
been? I’m sure I should have made her a good: husband, 
sand: she might have..been a far happier woman. -as ~~ tite 
than. that of the poor brainless lord she married.” ». <>.» ---.2 
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~My dear Cavot, where’s your charity ?. We should only 
speak: well ofthe dead—but there, don’t let us open up old 
sores; I only wish I could forget his sad end.” r 
-“ Ah, well, I’m afraid I am rather uncharitable—a fellow can’t 
easily forgive a rival, you know—I got cut up awful wheh 
Bertha threw me over ; and plunged rather, I can tell you! Not 
‘that I‘sowed my wild oats after the fashion of some madtap 
‘fools, but I wanted excitement, you see, and gaming fascinated 
me for a time; plenty of that sort of thing goes on in first-class 
country houses, whenever there’s a house party, but there one 
knows one’s associates, and everything is supposed to be fair and 
above-board ; it wasn’t in that sort of company I lost heavily. 
There’s some score of private gambling dens at the West End 
where the company is not quite as select as it might be. It was 
in one of these I got an eye-opener, that cured me of gambling 
for all time. You see I dropped some few thousands in that den 
before I was pulled up suddenly. Ah, well, no matter how that came 
about, it cured me. I was some five thousand pounds to the bad, 
however ; and hadn’t the baron come down like a brick to lend 
the money, I’d have gone under for a certainty. He’s not a bad 
sort in the main, not he; he’d do a good turn like a prince fora 
fellow he liked. He’s only got my IOU for the five thou. and 
wouldn’t take a penny interest. _Now, that’s what I call hand- 
some—don’t you?” ; 

Alex merely nodded his head by way of reply, he had his own 
opinion about the baron’s disinterestedness in this little money- 
lending transaction. 

“ But, look here,” the other went on, “don’t you go doing things 
in a hurry; you'll get over that love affair of yours in time. I 
don’t advise you to gamble, mind, but better stake your money 
than your life on a losing game, and going out to Africa is like 
leading a forlorn hope.” 

“Well, I don’t mind owning to you, old fellow, that I am in 
the very mood to lead a forlorn hope up to the cannon’s mouth, 
if need be,” said Alex gloomily. 

“Oh, well, where’s the use asking my advice, then? If you 
could arrange matters with the baron, you might as well go to 
Africa as any other part of the uncivilized world. I heard the 
governor saying, awhile ago, that the company were at a loss to 


find a suitable man to lead an expedition of the very sort you 
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want. He would have full powers and unlimited cash at com- 
mand ; now, I call that better than going round the world on 
your own hook—don’t you, old boy?” 

“T certainly want an object in view,” replied Alex thoughtfully, 
“though I don’t care about making money. I’ve enough already 
for my simple wants.” 

“You are a lucky fellow to be able to say that—but take my 
advice, don’t give up the world and ‘its pleasures for an idea~ 
time heals broken hearts as well as broken bones.” 


(To be continued.) 








The Pilgrims of the Hyon—and their Devotions, 


By W. W. FENN. 


“IF there be one season more suitable than another for a trip to 
Shakespeare’s Stratford, that season is spring ; and if there be a 
month fitter than another, that monthis April. For apart from 
the beauty presented by pure English landscape, when Nature 
begins to don her verdant robe, we should remember that it was in 
the month of April that the world’s poet made not only his first 
entrance on, but his final exit from, the scene of ‘this strange 
eventful history.’ Sentiment is out of fashion nowadays, but 
there are certain emotional sensations which, being ineradicable 
in civilized man, alike defy fashion and time, and the Shake- 
spearean sentiment is assuredly one of them. Few cultivated people 
would wish to banish this of all others from their lives, however 
afraid of incurring ridicule. The stupendous, wide-reaching, 
undying genius of the man, the cloud ‘of obscurity which shrouds 
all but the broadest features of his life, the scarcity of reliable 
relics and records of his personality—all serve to invest such as 
remain with the highest interest and value; and since these are 
_ to be found in greater abundance in the town and neighbourhood 
of his birth and death than anywhere else in the wide world, . 
it is not wonderful that Stratford-on-Avon should possess an 
attraction far beyond that of any other locality celebrated as the 
cradle or tomb of some distinguished intellect.” 

Thus wrote one of the many thousands of devout pilgrims 
who annually journey to the banks of the beautiful river. Full 
of charm as is the stream from its source in Northamptonshire, 
to its mouth, for all true lovers of pure English landscape, it is 
the old-world town of Stratford after all which is the bourne for 
which they make, and where they find the very core and heart of 
its attraction. So much has been said, and is daily being said 
and thought about it, that it is not a little difficult to find a single 
point which has not been exhausted. Yet the theme is never 
tiresome never becomes stale, as is proved by the comments 
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invariably penned by one and all of the best authors, artists, 
actors, musicians, what-not? who at some period of their lives 
have found a visit to Stratford-on-Avon an indispensable part of 
their rambling programmes. So much that is true and beautiful 
has been set down by them that it should be interesting and 
ifstructive to glance at a few of the comments made -at various 
periods by some of these distinguished “ Pilgrims of the 
Avon.” 

. Taking them somewhat at random then, and without ary 
attempt at accurate chronological arrangement, we may begin 
with one of the least appreciative of the commentators on the 
birth-place and its neighbourhood. It is better to have done with 
disagreeables at starting, and as much that Nathaniel Hawthorne 
wrote anent Stratford was essentially disagreeable to English 
ears—not to call it querulous, carping, and wholly depreciatory 
of England and the English generally—we will get rid of 
his observations first. I would willingly omit many of them, 
indeed, altogether, but that by reason of his deservedly 
great position on the scroll of famous American writers, some 
of his words on Stratford claim a space in this article. In 
giving it, however, one is struck by the circumstance that they 
are singularly at variance from the general tone of enthusi- 
astic admiration adopted towards the place by his countrymen, 
who are at the present period among the most numerous. 
of the pilgrims of the Avon. Passing by his remarks on the 


general “tameness” of the scenery as he approached Stratford: 


from Leamington, and in which he grudgingly admits a certain 
amount of beauty of detail in the hedgerows, fields, &c.— 
notably in the way Nature decorates a bare stone wall or a 
boundary fence with the tender coverings of lichen, moss, tufts 
of grass and fern, ivy, and other creeping plants, and for which 
he thanks the Great Mother for supplying this “ embroidery ” 
where she cannot supply “clothing ”—we must quote a sentence 
or two respecting our timber, and the concessions he makes, 
strangely enough, to our climate on a fine summer day. 

“ An American tree,” he says, “if it could grow in fair competi- 
tion with an English one of similar species, would probably be 
the more picturesque object of the two. The Warwickshire elm 
has not so beautiful a shape as those that overhang our village 
street ; and as for the redoubtable English oak, there is a certain 
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John; Bullism. in. its figute;.4 compact rotundity. of foliage;.ai lack 
of irregular and various’ outline,:.that make it look: wonderfully:: 
’ like a. gigantic cauliflower. Its leaf, too, is much smaller than’: 
that of most varieties of American oak ; nor do I mean to doubt: 
that the latter, with free leave to grow, reverent care and cultiva- . 
tion, and immunity from the axe, would live out its centuries as: 
sturdily as its.English brother, and prove far the nobler and more 
majestic specimen of a tree at the end of them.” 

: Further on he says, being still travelling by the Leamington 
road—“ In short I recollect nothing specially remarkable along the 
way, nor in the immediate approach to Stratford; and yet the 
picture of that June morning has a glory in my memory, owing’ 
chiefly, I believe, to the charm of the English summer-weather, the 
really good days of which are the most delightful that mortal. 
man can ever hope to be favoured with. Such a genial warmth! 
A little too warm, it might be, yet only to such a degree as to 
assure an American (a certainty to which he seldom attains till 
attempered to the customary austerity of an English summer 
day) that he was quite warm enough. And after all, there. was 
an unconquerable freshness in the atmosphere, which every little 
movement of a breeze shook over me like a dash of the ocean 
spray. Such days need bring us no other happiness than their. 
own light and temperature.” 

. On. arriving in the town he is struck and surprised by the 
“ shabby old dwellings, intermixed with mean-looking houses of 
modern date,” and by the level streets, which impart a sense of . 
“tameness to the general scene, as if Shakespeare’s genius were — 
vivid enough to have wrought pictorial splendours in the town 
where he was born.” 

Further on, he proceeds—“ After wandering through two or 
three streets, I found my way to Shakespeare’s birthplace, which 
is almost a smaller and humbler house than any description can 
prepare the visitor to expect; so inevitably does an august 
inhabitant make his abode palatial to our imaginations, receiving 
his guests, indeed, in a castle in the air, until we unwisely insist 
on meeting him among the sordid lanes and alleys of lower 
earth.” 

_ :Since Hawthorne’s day a reverent care has been bestowed 
upon the house itself, but it is interesting to read his description 
of it as it then existed : 
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'“The portion of the edifice with which Shakespeare had any- 
thing to do is hardly large enough, in the basement, to contain 
the butcher’s stall that one’of his descendants kept, and that still 
remains there, windowless, with the cleaver-cuts in its hacked 
counter, which projects into the street under a little emacs 
roof, as if waiting for a new occupant. 

-“The upper 'half of the door was open. . . . The lower 
room has a pavement of gray slabs of stone, which may have 
been rudely squared when the house was new, but are now all 
cracked, broken, and disarranged in a most unaccountable way. ~ 
One does not see how any ordinary usage, for whatever length of 
time, should have so smashed these heavy stones ; it is as if an 
earthquake had burst up through the floor, which afterwards had 
been imperfectly trodden down again. The room is whitewashed 
and very clean, but wofully shabby and dingy, coarsely built, and 
such as the most poetical imagination would find it difficult to 
idealize. In the rear of this apartment is the kitchen, a still 
smaller room, of a similar rude aspect ; it has a great, rough fire- 
place, with space for a family under the blackened opening of the 
chimney, and an immense passage-way for the smoke, through 
which Shakespeare may have seen the blue sky by day, and the 
stars glimmering down at him by night. It is now a dreary.spot 
where the long-extinguished embers used to be. A glowing fire, 
even if it covered only a quarter part of the hearth, might still do 
much towards making the old kitchen cheerful. But we get 
a.depressing idea of the stifled, poor, sombre kind of life that 
could have been lived in such a dwelling, where this room seems 
to have been the gathering-place of the family, with no breadth 
or scope, no good retirement, but old and young huddling 
together cheek by jowl. What a hardy plant was Shakespeare’s 
genius, how stupendous its development, since it could not be 
blighted in such an atmosphere! It only brought human nature 
the closer to him, and put more unctuous earth about his roots. 

“Thence I was ushered up-stairs to the room in which Shake- 
speare is supposed to have been born ; though, if you peep too 
curiously into the matter, you may find the shadow of an ugly 
doubt on this, as well as most other points of his mysterious life. 
It.is the chamber over the butcher’s shop, and is lighted by one 
broad window containing a great many small, irregular panes of 
glass. The floor is made of planks, very roughly hewn, and 
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fitting together with little neatness ; the naked beams and rafters, 
at’the sides of the room and overhead, bear the original marks of 
the builder’s broad-axe, with no evidence of an attempt to smooth 
off the job. Again we have to reconcile ourselves to the small- 
ness of the space inclosed by these illustrious walls—a circum- 
stance more difficult to accept, as regards places that we have 
heard, read, thought, and dreamed much about, than any other 
disenchanting particular of a mistaken ideal. A few paces— 
perhaps seven or eight—take us from end to end of it. So low 
it is, that I could easily touch the ceiling, and might have done so 
without a tiptoe-stretch, had it been a good deal higher ; and this 
humility of the chamber has tempted a vast multitude of people 
to write their names overhead in pencil. Every inch of the side- 
walls, even into the obscurest nooks and corners, is covered with 
a similar record; all the window-panes, moreover, are scrawled 
with diamond signatures, among which is said to be that of 
Walter Scott ; but so many persons have sought to immortalize 
themselves in close vicinity to his name that I really could not 
trace him out. Methinks it is strange that people do not strive 
to forget their forlorn little identities in such situations, instead of 
thrusting them forward into the dazzle of a great renown, where, 
if noticed, they cannot but be deemed impertinent.” 

The author of ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter” professes great compunc- 
tion at feeling bound to offer his highly respectable cicerone a fee 
for service rendered, but solaces himself by the discovery that she 
has no compunction in accepting it, and with the fact, as he 
delicately puts it, that “nobody need fear to hold out half-a-. 
crown to any person with whom he has occasion to speak a word 
in England!” 

Candidly confessing that an inspection of the sacred spot 
raised no emotions, or in any wise quickened his imagination, 
Hawthorne runs on with depreciatory comment on Shakespeare 
as the boy, youth, and man whom he conjured up by aid of this 
local environment. He considers this to be the common result 
of a too curious inquiry into the individuality of great men, and 
in acknowledging it in this case, tremblingly hopes that the curse 
threatened to such investigators of the hallowed dust in Shake- 
speare’s tomb may not fall on him. Then follows a pretty 
picture of Stratford church, with its spire rising above the elms 
fringing the churchyard on the banks of the “sluggish river, 
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which. might-s seem to have been considering: which: -way: it. should 
flow ever since Shakespeare left off paddling in it;and-gathering: 
the large forget-me-nots -that api worong. its flags-and water?: 
weeds.” 9 

.,After this we have a detailed account ‘of the interior of the: 
edifice, with The Tomb, and the other monuments marking the: 
resting-places of Stratford burghers and theit.wives. Notable’ 
and very reasonable comment is made on the portraiture as con- 
veyed by Shakespeare’s bust in the church, and -Hawthorne’s 
actual words on the point may aptly conclude the quotations we: 
have given from this, the least reverent of distinguished pilgrims 
of the Avon. 

“ The features of this piece of sculpture are entirely unlike any 
paetenit of Shakespeare that I have ever seen, and compel me to 
take down the beautiful, lofty-browed, and noble picture of -him. 
which has hitherto hung in my mental portrait gallery. The- 
bust cannot be said to represent a beautiful face or an eminently 
noble head ; but it clutches firmly hold of one’s sense of reality. 
and insists upon your accepting it, if not as Shakespeare the poet, 
yet as the wealthy burgher of Stratford, the friend of John 
a’ Combe, who lies yonder in the corner. I know not what. the 
phrenologists say to the bust. The forehead is but moderately 
developed, and retreats somewhat, the upper part of the skull 
rising pyramidally ; the eyes are prominent almost beyond. the 
penthouse of the brow ; the upper lip is so long that it must have 
been almost a deformity, unless the sculptor artistically exagger- 
ated its length, in consideration, that, on the pedestal, it must be 
foreshortened by being looked at from below. On the whole, 
Shakespeare must have had a singular rather than a prepossessing 
face ; and it is wonderful how, with this bust before its eyes, the 
world has persisted in maintaining an erroneous notion of his. 
appearance, allowing painters and sculptors to foist their idealized 
nonsense on us all, instead of the genuine man. For my part, 
the Shakespeare of my mind’s eye is henceforth to be a person- 
age of a ruddy, English complexion, with a reasonably capacious 
brow, intelligent and quickly observant eyes, a nose curved 
slightly outward, a long queer upper-lip, with the mouth a little 
unclosed beneath it, and cheeks considerably developed in the . 
lower part and beneath the chin. But when. Shakespeare was 
himself (for nine-tenths of the time, according to all appearances, _ 
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he was'but the burgher of Stratford), he doubtless shone throught 
this:dull mask and transfigured it into the face of an angel.”:~ > 

Very different was the effect produced on that unhappy but 
noble-natured man, Benjamin Robert'Haydon, the artist. Strat- 
ford-on-Avon seems to have been to him the most sacred’ of 
shrines, and the most worthy of pilgrimages that Englishmen 
can undertake. In his Autobiography, edited by Tom Taylor, 
he tells us, in the year 1828, that being overworked and some- 
what out of health, “instead of forming one of the vulgar idlers 
at a watering place, I determined to make a pilgrimage to Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. Happy, indeed, am I, I did so. A more delight-- 
_ ful jaunt I never had in all my life. It will be a bright spot in 
my imagination for years and years.” ; 

- On his way, he rested one night at Oxford, where he peeped 
into some of the colleges, and fourd their solitude and tranquillity. 
very soothing after the bustle, anxieties, fatigue, and harass of a: 
London life. 

“The peace and quiet of those secluded, Gothic-windowed, . 
holy chambers of study, came over. one’s feelings with a cooling: 
sensation, as if one had mounted from hell to heaven, and 
had been admitted on reprieve from the tortures and _ fierce’ 
passions of the enraged, the malignant, the ignorant, and the: 
lying, to the beautiful simplicity of angelic feelings, where all was 
good, and holy, and pious, and majestic.” 

‘ Well attuned, we may suppose, by this preliminary pause 
at the University, on arriving at Stratford he hurried away to 
Henley Street. : 

“The first thing I saw was a regular sign, projecting from a 
low house ; ‘ The immortal Shakespeare was born in this house.’ 
I darted across, and cursed the door for keeping me out a 
moment, when a very decent and neat widow-looking woman 
came from a door that entered from the other house, and let me 
in. I marched through, mounted an ancient staircase, and in 
a moment was in the immortal room where Shakespeare gave. 
the first puling cry, which announced he was living and healthy. 

“It is low and long, and has every appearance of having been 
in existence long before Shakespeare’s time. The large old 
chimney has a cross-beamed front. There is a document to the 
effect that his father bought the house when Shakespeare was. 
ten years old, and a tradition that he occupied it before, so that 
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there is perhaps little doubt that he was born in it, and as people 
generally are born in bed rooms, why, this up-stairs room pro- 
bably gave birth to the poet.” 

“The present possessor complains bitterly of the previous 
tenant who, after promising not to injure the names of all 
the illustrious visitors for the last eighty years, in mere spite, be- 
cause she was obliged to leave, whitewashed the whole room. 
His Majesty’s name, as Prince of Wales, can’t be found. Garrick’s, 
and the whole host of the famous of the last century, are for 
ever obliterated : and hundreds on hundreds of immortal obscure 
who hoped to cut out a little freehold of fame, are again and for 
ever sunk to their natural oblivion. 

“The name of this old beldame is Hornby, and let her be damned 
to eternal fame with her worthy predecessor, Mr. Gastrell.* Illus- 
trious pair, hail and be cursed! When she thought she was dying 
she confessed she had imposed on the visitors with her absurd 
relics, and begged they might be burnt. Now she is well again, 
she swears by them as much as ever. Those who sat up by her 
told the present occupant this. 

“ A squinting Cockney came in while I was there, so I left, and 
walked to the sequestered and beautiful spot where the dust 
of this great genius lies at rest.” 

It is:now that Haydon becomes fervid in his reverence, and 
it is supremely refreshing after Mr. Hawthorne’s apathy, and 
cool contemptuous tone, to come upon a true enthusiast—one 
whose soul is stirred to high and noble emotions, and whose 
imagination seems to be quickened at every point whilst within 
the hallowed precincts—sacred in every sense. The longer he 
lingers the warmer he grows—the more exalted his sensations, 
and as we read on we feel that Haydon visited the place with his 
soul attuned to the right pitch. To go there in any other spirit 
is to waste time and money. To go to Stratford on a Shake- 
spearean pilgrimage, as the American writer seems to have done, 
for the sake of saying he had been there, and of “doing the 
place,” appears to me scarcely worth the pains, or could be » 
as well attained by making the statement out of hand without 
regard to its literal truth. If you go to the Avon merely for 
the sake of saying you've been, why, save yourself the trouble 


* The name of the parson who bought and pulled down Shakespeare’s house, 
New Place. 
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and expense at once, and say it. If the associations of the 
locality are to have no weight with you, you will find many a 
handier English town, in itself more attractive, that will serve 
the purpose of a jaunt. Benjamin Robert Haydon’s pen never 
halted in its expression of his feelings, and now with every line 
he hurries on to their climax, like the true, if mistaken, artist 
that he was. 

“A more delightful place could not have been found. It is 
Shakespeare in every leaf. It must have been chosen by him- 
self as he stood in the chancel musing on the fate ‘of the dead 
about him, and listening to the humming murmur and breezy 
rustle of the river and trees by which it stands. The most 
poetical imagination could not have imagined a burial-place more 
worthy, more suitable, more English, more native for a poet than 
this—above all for Shakespeare. As I stood over his grave, and 
read his pathetic entreaty and blessing on the reader who revered 
his remains, and curses on him who dared to touch; as I looked 
up at his simple, unaffected bust, executed while his favourite 
daughter was living, and put up by her husband; as I listened 
to the waving trees and murmuring Avon, saw the dim light of 
the large windows, and‘thought I was hearing what Shakespeare 
had often heard, and was standing where he had stood many 
times, I was deeply touched. The church alone, from the seclu- 
sion of its situation, with the river and trees, and sky and tombs, 
was enough to call out one’s feelings ; but add to this, that the 
remains of Shakespeare were near me, prostrate, decaying, and 
silent in a grave he had himself pointed out, in a church where. 
he had often prayed, and with an epitaph he had himself written 
while living, and it is impossible to say where on the face of the 
earth an Englishman should be more affected, or feel deeper, 
more poetical, or more exquisite emotions. I would not barter 
that simple, sequestered tomb in Stratford for the Troad, the 
Acropolis, or the field of Marathon !” 

When he is again out in the churchyard the painter-poet con- 
tinues. 

“Lounging close to the Avon, I turned back to look at the 
sacred enclosure. The sun was setting behind me, and a golden 
.light and shadow chequered the ancient Gothic windows, as the 
trees, moved by the evening wind, alternately obscured or 
admitted the sun. I was so close that the tower and steeple shot 
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2p into the sky like some mighty vessel.out at sea, which you 
pass under for a moment, and which withits gigantic masts seems 
‘to reach the vault of heaven. : 
~*°“€T stood and drank in to enthusiasm al! a human being could 
‘feel—all that the most ardent and devoted lover of a great genius 
could have a sensation of—all that the most tender scenery of 
river, trees, and sunset-sky together, could excite. I was lost, quite 
‘fost, and in such a moment should wish my soul to take its flight (if 
“it please God), when my time is finished. Assoonas I recovered 
from my trance, I was sorry to walk back to the town, to talk to 
waiters and chamber-maids of tea, and bread and butter. To — 
-feel they were requisite, to think of eating and drinking at all, 
was a bore and a disgust. 

“ However, gratified I had lived to enjoy such feelings, I left 
this delightful seclusion. I dozed all night in a dream, I returned 
to bed but could not sleep, and early next morning got up to set 
off for Charlecote.” 

At Charlecote his Shakespearean enthusiasm is again aroused, 
and we find him, in very pleasant contrast to our American 
depreciator, extolling the grandeur and supremacy of English 
verdure and timber. 

“Trees,” he writes, “gigantic and umbrageous, at once 
announce the growth of centuries: while I was strolling on I 
caught a distant view of the old red-bricked house, in the same 
style and condition as when Shakespeare lived, and going close 
to the river side came at once on two enormous old willows, with 
a large branch aslant the stream, such as Ophelia hung to. 
Every blade of grass, every daisy and cowslip, every hedge-flower 
and tuft of tawny earth, every rustling, ancient, and enormous 
tree which curtains the sunny park with its cool shadows, 
‘between which the sheep glittered on the emerald green in long 
lines of light—every ripple of the river with its placid twinkle, 


“ Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
It overtaketh in its pilgrimage,” 


announced the place where Shakespeare imbibed his early, deep, 
and native taste for landscape and forest scenery. Oh, it was 
delightful indeed! Shakespeare seemed to hover and bless all 
I saw, thought of, or trod on. Those great roots of the lime and 
oak, bursting, as it. were, above the ground, bent up by the 
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depth they had struck into- it, Shakespeare had seen—Shake» 
speare had sat on.” a 
_' The picture for Haydon is completed by the herds of deer, 
which, to ‘his infinite delight, he soon observes, and after dué 
contemplation he brings up on the greensward in front of 
‘Charlecote House, with its arched and turreted gateway. Thén he 
goes over the mansion, but does not see any of the Lucy family, 
and is not altogether quite pleased with his reception by the house- 
keeper, &c.. .““ The housekeeper of Washington Irving’s time was 
married.. I saw the same pictures as he saw, and am convinced the 
hall is nearly the same as when-Shakespeare was brought.to it.” 


Finally, surfeited with Shakespearean legend, and with his 
heart almost oppressed with a boundless reverence for everything 
that he has seen, Haydon concludes : 

“T retired to my inn, the ‘Red Horse ;’ took another seques- 
tered sigh at the grave, another peep at the house, got into the 
garden where the mulberry tree grew, heard the clock strike 
which Shakespeare had often heard, and getting into a Shrews- 
bury stage at nine the next morning, was buried in ay 
smoke and London anxieties before nine at night. 

“Hail and farewell! Not the Loggie of Raffaele, or the Chapel 
of Michel Angelo, will ever give me such native, unadulterated 
rapture as thy silver stream, embosomed church, and cnchinaminig 
meadow, O immortal Stratford !” 

Much in the same key of admiration and reverence, though in 
far less vehement and ornate language, Washington Irving wrote 


of what he calls his “poetical pilgrimage” to the Avon somé: 


quarter of a century before Haydon. His delightful essay in the 
“Sketch Book” is prefaced appropriately by a couplet by David 
Garrick, who again, of course years anterior to the visit of Irving, 
had also crooked the knee, so to speak, before the sacred shrine. 
The great actor’s lines may be quoted here, as few people, it is 
to be feared, nowadays read such pure and simple books as those 
of the worthy American. 

“ Thou soft-flowing Avon, by thy silver stream 

Of things more than mortal sweet Shakespeare would dream, 

The fairies by moonlight dance.round his green bed, 

’ For hallow’d the turf is which pillow’d his head.” 
Then follows a graphic little picture of what travelling meant 

in Irving’s day, and the sketch he gives of himself at the old inti 
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of the Red Horse makes an admirable beginning to the subject, 
whilst giving an insight into the genial character of the man. 
“To a homeless man, who has no spot on this wide world 
which he can truly call his own, there is a momentary feeling of 
something like independence and territorial consequence, when, 
after a weary day’s travel, he kicks off his boots, thrusts his feet 
into slippers, and stretches himself before an inn fire. Let the 
world without go as it may; let the kingdoms rise or fall, so 
long as he has the wherewithal to pay his bill, he is, for the time 
being, the very monarch of all he surveys. The arm-chair is his 
throne, the poker his sceptre, the little parlour, some twelve feet 
square, his undisputed empire. It is a morsel of certainty, 
snatched from the midst of the uncertainties of life; it is a sunny 
moment gleaming out kindly on a cloudy day ; and he who has 
advanced some way on the pilgrimage of existence knows the 
importance of husbanding even morsels and moments of enjoy- 
ment. ‘Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn?’ thought I, 
as I gave the fire a stir, lolled back in my elbow-chair, and cast 
a complacent look about the little parlour of the ‘ Red Horse,’ at 
Stratford-on-Avon. 
“The words of sweet Shakspeare were just passing through 
my mind as the clock struck midnight from the tower of the 
church in which he lies buried. There was a gentle tap at the door, 
and a pretty chamber-maid, putting in her smiling face, inquired, 
with a hesitating air, whether [had rung. I understood it as a 
modest hint that it was time to retire. My dream of absolute 
dominion was at an end ; so abdicating my throne, like a prudent 
potentate, to avoid being deposed, and putting the Stratford 
Guide-Book under my arm, as a pillow companion, I went to bed, 
and dreamt all night of Shakspeare, the jubilee,and David Garrick.” 
It was in the early spring of the year, and the landscape, under 
the spell of a fine, fresh, sunny morning, called for a word of 
admiration from the writer, who, enjoying it to the full, of course 
devotes his first attention to the birth-place. Of it he says 
nothing very different to other pilgrims, the summary of his 
remarks being that 
“It is a small mean-looking edifice of wood and plaster, a true 
resting place of genius, which seems to delight in hatching its 
offspring in by-corners. The walls of its squalid chambers are 
covered with names and inscriptions in every language, by pilgrims 
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of all nations, ranks, and conditions, from the prince to the peasant ; 
and present a simple, but striking instance of the spontaneous and 
universal homage of mankind to the great poet of nature.” 

A comical description of the old woman in charge of the house, 
merges into some kindly, if sarcastic, joking about the Shake- 
spearean relics she has to dispose of, amongst which was “the 
shattered stock of the very matchlock with which Shakspeare 
shot the deer, on his poaching exploits. There, too, was his 
tobacco-box; which proves that he was a rival smoker of Sir 
Walter Raleigh ; the sword also with which he played Hamlet ; 
and the identical lantern with which Friar Laurence discovered 
Romeo and Juliet at the tomb! There was an ample supply also 
of Shakspeare’s mulberry-tree, which seems to have as extra- 
ordinary powers of self-multiplication as the wood of the true 
cross ; of which there is enough extant to build a ship of the line!” 

Then there was Shakespeare’s oak chair—a rare “ bit,” which 
was so much sat in by pilgrims that it had to be re-seated every 
three years! 

“ However, I am always easy of faith,” says Washington Irving, 
“in such matters, and am ever willing to be deceived where the 
deceit is pleasant and costs nothing. I am, therefore, a ready 
believer in relics, legends, and local anecdotes of goblins and great 
men ; and would advise all travellers who travel for their gratifica- 
tion tobethesame. . . . Thereis nothing like resolute good- 
humoured credulity in these matters.” 

The old caretaker is probably the woman referred to by Haydon 
as having whitewashed the whole of the interior of the shrine on - 
receiving her congé, and on whose head he visits such a terrific 
anathema. 

The church and churchyard next claim this pilgrim’s attention, 
but beyond the old story that it was all sadly out of repair in those 
days, moss-grown, grey, and venerable—that the elms were made 
musical by their denizens the rooks—that the avenue of limes lead- 
ing up to the porch arched gracefully, &c., &c., nothing particular 
asks for citation. Irving was struck, as everybody must be, by the 
beauty of the situation of the church. When he gets inside he 
describes the relative positions of the tombs, and states that : 

“In the chancel a flat stone marks the spot where the bard 
is buried. There are four lines inscribed on it, said to have been 
written by himself, and which have in them something extremely 
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awful. Ifthey are indeed his own, they show that solicitude about 
the quiet of the grave, which seems natural to fine sensibilities and 
thoughtful minds: 
“© Good friends, for Jesus’ sake, forbear, 
To dig the dust enclosed here. 
Blessed be he who spares these stones, 
And curst be he that moves my bones.’” 

Then a reference is made to the bust, of which he says: “The 

aspect is pleasant and serene, with a finely-arched forehead ; and 
I thought I could read in it clear indications of that cheerful, social 
disposition, by which he was as much characterized among his 
contemporaries as by the vastness of his genius. The inscription 
mentions his age at the time of his decease—fifty-three years ; an 
untimely death for the world. . . . The inscription on the 
tombstone has not been without its effect. It has prevented the 
removal of his remains from the bosom of his native place to 
Westminster Abbey, which was at one time contemplated. 
There are other monuments around, but the mind refuses to dwell 
on anything that is not connected with Shakspeare. His idea 
pervades the whole place; the whole pile seems but as his 
mausoleum. The feelings, no longer checked and thwarted by 
doubt, here indulge in perfect confidence: other traces of him may 
be false or dubious, but here is palpable evidence and absolute 
certainty. AsI trod the sounding pavement there was something 
intense and thrilling in the idea that, in very truth, the remains 
of Shakspeare were mouldering beneath my feet. It was a long 
time before I could prevail upon myself to leave the place ; and 
as I passed through the churchyard, I plucked a branch from one 
of the yew-trees, the only relic that I brought from Stratford.” 

Naturally, the American pilgrim dutifully paid a visit to Charle- 
cote, the traditions, no less than the sylvan beauty of the park, tak- 
ing firm holdof him. He recounts that apocryphal deer-stealing 
episode, and how Shakespeare’s wrath at his punishment provoked 
that very questionable pasquinade about the Lucys, after which 

“ He forthwith abandoned the pleasant banks of the Avon and 
his paternal trade ; wandered away to London ; became a hanger- 
on to the theatres ; then an actor ; and, finally, wrote for the stage ; 
and thus, through the persecution of Sir Thomas Lucy, Stratford 
lost an indifferent wool-comber. and the world gained an immortal 


poet.” 
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Irving will not forego the deer-stealing, but looks upon it “as one 
of those thoughtless exploits natural to his situation and turn of 
mind. Shakspeare, when young, had doubtless all the wildness 
and irregularity of an ardent, undisciplined, and undirected genius. 
The poetic temperament has naturally something in it of the 
vagabond. When left to itself, it runs loosely and wildly, and 
delights in everything eccentric and licentious. It is often a turn- 
up of a die in the gambling freaks of fate, whether a natural genius 
shall turn out a great rogue or a great poet; and had not 
Shakspeare’s mind fortunately taken a literary bias, he might 
have as daringly transcended all civil as he has all dramatic laws.” 

The landscape never loses its grip of our kindly cousin, and he 
adds that the whole country around is associated with Shakespeare. 
It is all, therefore, to Irving, poetic ground. 

“Every old cottage that I saw I fancied into some resort of 
his boyhood, where he had acquired his intimate knowledge of 
rustic life and manners, and heard those legendary tales and wild 
superstitions which he has woven like witchcraft into his dramas.” 

The river and its valley especially fascinate this pilgrim, and 
his route to Charlecote for part of the way “lay in sight of the 
Avon, which made a variety of the most fanciful doublings and 
windings through a wide and fertile valley ; sometimes glittering 
from among willows, which fringed its borders ; sometimes dis- 
appearing among groves, or beneath green banks ; and sometimes 
rambling out into full view, and making an azure sweep round a 
slope of meadow-land. This beautiful bosom of country is called 
the Vale of the Red Horse. A distant line of undulating blue hills: 
seems to be its boundary, whilst all the soft, intervening landscape 
lies in a manner enchained in the silver links of the Avon.” 

The enthusiasm for the mansion of the Lucys is not less than 
that expended on the rest of the Shakespearean associations of 
the district. Irving’s imaginary picture of the triaf of the embryo 
bard by the master of Charlecote is an instance of the acute 
pleasure which his mind found in his surroundings, whilst quite 
fitly he winds up his delightful essay with a perfectly rapturous 
outburst of peace-inspired delight, after the fashion of Haydon— 
with a difference. 

“On returning to my inn, I could not but reflect on the 
singular gift of the poet ; to be able thus to spread the magic of 


his mind over the very face of nature ; to give to things and places 
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a charm and character not their own, and to turn this ‘ working- 
day world’ into a perfect fairy land. He is, indeed, the true 
enchanter, whose spell operates, not upon the senses, but upon 
the imagination of the heart. Under the wizard influence of 
Shakspeare, I had been walking all day in a complete delusion.. 
I had surveyed the landscape through the prism of poetry, 
which tinged every object with the hues of the rainbow. I had 
been surrounded with fancied beings ; with mere airy nothings, 
conjured up by poetic power, yet which to me had all the charm 
of reality. . . . Ten thousand honours and blessings on the 
bard who has thus gilded the dull realities of life with innocent 
illusions ; who has spread exquisite and unbought pleasures in 
my chequered path, and beguiled my spirit in many a lonely hour 
with all the cordial and cheerful sympathies of social life!” 

These sympathetic touches of admiration, and the spirit of 
unalloyed pleasure, sound a little more agreeable to our English 
ears than the reluctant, half-hearted admiration bestowed on the 
neighbourhood by that other great American writer first quoted. 

Space forbids anything more than a passing reference to Sir 
Walter Scott’s pilgrimage to the Avon. We may be sure, how- 
ever, a heart and brain like his were stirred to their depths by 
the associations. Of his last visit in 1828 we are told in his 
journal that the tomb of the Mighty Wizard (it was one Wizard 
writing of another) “is in the bad taste of James the First’s 
reign ; but what a magic does the locality possess! There are 
stately monuments of forgotten families; but when you have 
seen Shakespeare’s, what care we for the rest? All around is 
Shakespeare’s exclusive property.” 

Sir Walter was first at Stratford in 1821, and it was then that 
he, in conjunction with his friend Mr. Stewart Rose, wrote his 
name on the wall of the birthplace. Much of his time was spent 
at Charlecote,” where the sylvan beauties of the park, and the 
antiquities of the mansion, called up the shades of whole groups 
of Shakespearean characters, from Justice Shallow to Jacques, 
Rosalind, Touchstone, and the like. 

It were an endless task to attempt to give a complete list even 
of the distinguished pilgrims of the Avon, but it is thought that 
the few above cited are sufficient to convey an idea of the way 
the neighbourhood impresses all minds capable of rightly appre- 
ciating the highest possibilities of the human intellect. 




















Some Mecmories. 


By the Author of “ GERTRUDE SEYMOUR’S SECRET,” “ ESTHER’S BLUNDER,” 
“By THE OLD SuUN-DIAL,” etc. 


CHAPTER I. 


IT is only a bunch of withered violets, tied together with a prim 
little knot of white satin ribbon, yellowed now with age, but it 
holds the key to the romance as well as all the tragedy of my life. 
I have thought to destroy it many a time during the thirty years 
since the violets smelt fresh and the ribbon was crisp and white, 
but my heart has always failed me. If it is pain the sight of 
them raises in me, it is pain softened and modified by the lapse 
of years. 

When I left school for good, it was for the sheltered atmo- 
sphere of Aunt Jane’shome. Life, till then, had dealt principally 
with school and school friends and lessons. I was troubled with 
no serious thoughts on other subjects. When Aunt Jane re- 
ceived me into her pretty house in Wycombe Place, it was with 
the tender welcome of a mother. I seem to see her now in the 
glow of the fire-light, her grey curls quivering on either side of 
her small, soft face with the excitement of the moment. I seem 
to see her as she laid her dear hand on my shoulder, as her blue, 
eyes beamed their greeting : 

“Welcome, Vy, darling ; welcome home!” 

Wycombe Place had always been my home during my holi- 
days, but I understood Aunt Jane’s words, as they were meant, 
to mark an era in my life. School days were done with. I real- 
ised with a beating heart that life stretched out before me. 

I remember how Aunt Jane had decorated my room-—the 
rosewood piano that stood in one corner, the well-filled book- 
shelves that lined an alcove, the snowy draperies on bed and 
toilet-table, the fire that glowed in the grate, the pretty chintz- 
covered easy-chair: I am glad now that no detail of her loving 
care was lost on me. 

No girl’s life could have set in more fairly than mine did. For 
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a year or two it flowed on as smoothly as a limpid summer stream. 
Aunt Jane’s circle of friends became mine. I began to find social 
life very pleasant. It is one thing to be the admiration of one’s 
school companions, and quite another to read admiration in the 
eyes of strangers. I began to,experience this sensation and to 
find it altogether delightful and intoxicating. I began to under- 
stand that I was good-looking ; my allowance was sufficient to 
admit of my being well-dressed, and my appearance became to 
me a study of supreme interest and importance. 

Among Aunt Jane’s more frequent visitors were two young 
men: the one, Horace Carlton, a rising barrister; the other, a 
distant cousin of her own, Edward Hoskins. These two dropped 
in at No. 5, Wycombe Place, in the afternoons, or dined with us 
quietly, or took us to picture galleries, or to see anything that 
was worth seeing. In fact they helped amazingly to fill up my 
life. 

I went on for some time, being carried along in the stream of 
this fascinating existence. Aunt Jane would look at me gravely, 
kindly, consideringly, sometimes, but at the same time she would 
enter with the keenest sympathy into all my plans and pleas- 
ures. One blank there was in my life, and that was the absence 
of my school friend, Magdalen Heathcote. I had parted from 
her at Miss Godolph’s finishing seminary with the end of my 
school days.’ Neither of us had dreamed that two years should 
elapse before we were to meet again. But Magdalen had been 
in trouble. Her father had died since she had left school and . 
she had gone to live with an uncle in the north of England. My 
worship, however, for this friend of mine had in no way cooled 
in the interval, and I looked forward with rapture to the time 
when she should be able to pay me a long visit. 

' Meantime, quite unconsciously a new element crept into my 
life, or rather it had been there for some time, but I only now 
became aware of it. I asked myself no questions, I attempted no 
analysis of my feelings. I just drifted, drifted into love with 
Horace Carlton, nor woke till I found myself in deep waters. I 
found that where Mr. Carlton went, I too wanted to go. My 
propensity for hero-worship, that had lain dormant since I had 
parted from Magdalen, reasserted itself. I discovered one day 
that Aunt Jane’s visitor embodied for me everything that was 
handsome, manly and generous. I found that I began to dress 
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with the view of pleasing him, that I read the books he recom-: 
mended, that I liked to go to the houses he frequented. I found: 
myself listening for his step in the afternoons, when the bell rang. 
I even began to consider those afternoons a blank that brought 
him not. I do not know all that passed through Aunt Jane’s 
mind in these days. I fancied she looked at me rather more 
gravely than was her wont, but that may have been that she was 
more delicate than usual at the time. She was always fragile. 

- One evening I was going out toa little dance. The evening 
stands out clear in my memory. Aunt Jane lay on her sofa in 
the drawing-room. When I came down ready dressed, she 
looked up with her tender smile. 

“ Come here, darling,” she said, and I went and kneeled beside 
her couch. 

My dress was of soft white tulle, and as I kneeled it floated 
round me like a filmy cloud. She lifted a jewel-case froma side 
table, drew from it a string of pearls, and with her own fingers 
clasped them round my bare throat. 

' . “They were my mother’s,” she said quietly ; “they are yours 
now.” : 

. “Oh, Aunt Jane!” I exclaimed, “ how beautiful! How good 
you are!” 

I jumped up and looked at my reflection in the mirror at the 
end of the room. 

“ They just give me the finish I wanted,” I said with spark- 
ling eyes. , 

My cheeks were flushed, my heart beat joyfully. Aunt Jane 
smiled at me from where she lay. The carriage was announced. 
I stooped and kissed her, then buried my face in the bouquet of 
violets Mr. Carlton had sent me, and went out. I forgot about 
the pearls as I drove rapidly through the streets. Mr. Carlton’s 
image crowded out every other thought from my mind. . As I 
floated round the room on his arm, as I sat in the conservatory with 
beating heart and sparkling eyes, drinking in his words and leoks 
of admiration, my whole being seemed to be absorbed in him. 

I went home with my heart ina tumult. My dance programme 
was scribbled over with the initials, H.C. He had come to my 
carriage door, his eyes had been the last to look into mine, and 
his hand had clasped my ungloved one in a lingering pressure. 
When I reached home, I crept past Aunt: Jane’s door with soft- 
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est tread. I could not sleep. I watched the firelight glinting on 
my walls all through the night, my limbs knowing no fatigue, 
and my mind filled with golden air castles, 

I kept the beautiful structure of violets that had composed my 
bouquet as long as they would keep. Then I chose a few of the 
freshest, tied them together with a bit of satin ribbon picked 
from my white dress, and put them in a drawer where I kept my 
precious things. 

I was utterly, intoxicatingly happy during the days that fol- 
lowed. My heart was filled with one image, I had ears and eyes 
for one person only. For Aunt Jane’s look of tender, anxious 
inquiry I had no thought ; I was full of the delightful sense that 
something pleasant was impending. Aunt Jane and I had never 
touched on Mr. Carlton, and if the truth must be told I longed 
to confide my trembling joy in some one. My thoughts recurred 
to my old school confidante. I went to Aunt Jane one day. 

“ Aunt Jane,” I said, “ may I ask Magdalen Heathcote to come 
and stay?” 

“Magdalen!” she echoed, “you would like her now ?” with, 
I fancied, an empuasis on the last word. 

She looked up at me with a shade of surprise in her face. 

I coloured. She seemed to consider me. 

“Certainly,” she said after a pause. “Do as you like. Ask 
her to come.” 

- I sent off my invitation promptly, and to my great delight it 
was accepted. I had hinted to Magdalen, without actually 
naming Mr. Carlton, something of how matters stood. I now 
eagerly anticipated long, girlish, midnight confidences, that I 
believed would make my cup of happiness full to the brim. 

A day or two before Magdalen’s coming, Mr. Carlton came to 
take me to a flower show. We went and I enjoyed it—enjoyed 
it as I would have enjoyed anything he had chosen to take me 
to, from a Lord Mayor’s Show to a meeting in Exeter Hall. 
When we got home Aunt Jane was in the drawing-room. Mr. 
Carlton gave her a detailed description of the show. I remem- 
ber wondering how he had carried away such a distinct idea of 
it. To me the affair had only conveyed an impression of blurred 
flowers and people’s faces in the background and Horace’s in 
the foreground. Another visitor was announced at the moment, 
and he turned to me with the whispered question : 
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“ Do you know what is my favourite flower ?” 

“No,” I said, my mind still on the flower show and falling 
easily into the trap. 

“ The violet,” he whispered. 

“It is only a common wayside flower, a very humble onc,” I 
said, colouring at the insinuation. 

“ Sweeter to me than the rarest exotic,” he said again. 

I glanced up at him. There was that in his eyes that set my 
doubts at rest. I need never ask myself again if he loved me. 
It was such a moment as one counts cheaply purchased by 
months of after-suffering. He took my hand in his for a 
minute and the next he was gone. 

Magdalen came the next day. I had gained Aunt Jane’s 
consent to invite both Mr. Carlton and Mr. Hoskins to dinner to 
receive her, and I was eagerly looking forward to Magdalen’s 
verdict on the former. She arrived so shortly before dinner that 
we had no time to exchange confidences of any kind. 

As she entered the Grawing-room dressed for dinner all my 
old worship and admiration for her welled up in my breast. I 
thought I had never seen anything more beautiful than her pale 
clear-cut features, her stately figure with its trailing black dress, 
the queenly pose of the head, the dazzling whiteness of neck 
and arms. 

“I want you to like her,” I had said to Horace. ‘“ You can’t 
fail to admire her, but I want you to /ke her. She is my great- 
est friend.” 

“I shall do my best,” he said, looking down at me with a smile. | 

Then sinking his voice to the tones that always took my heart 
at once by storm, he added, “ Your word, you know, is always 
my law.” 

I saw him turn to her with involuntary admiration as she 
came into the room. He took her in to dinner. I had arranged 
so much. I took Edward, and our vicar had been invited to 
make the number even. My partner kept me employed. He 
was in the best of spirits, but I managed to see between his sal- 
lies how well the other two were getting on. I caught the in- 
terested light in Horace’s eyes, the colour creeping into Magdalen’s 
pale cheeks. It gave me a keen pleasure to see that they under- 
stood each other. I did not see (blind fool that I was!) the 


shoa and quicksands lying ahead of me. 
s < 
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Mr. Carlton came and turned over my music for me after 
dinner. 

“Well?” I said interrogatively, when I had finished, “ isn’t she 
lovely? Now confess, I did not over-rate her ?” 

“Miss Heathcote?” he said deliberately. “ Yes, she is unde- 
niably handsome. ” 

“ And charming—isn’t she charming ?” I persisted. “Soclever 
and amusing and sympathetic.” 

He smiled. “I have hardly had time to sound all the depths 
of Miss Heathcote’s character. ” 

“How cold you are, how unenthusiastic! and I thought you 
admired her so at dinner,” I said, disappointed. 

He turned away and began fingering some songs, and pre- 
sently dropped the subject. 

After our guests left Aunt Jane exacted a promise from Mag- 
dalen and me, on the plea of the latter’s fatigue after her journey, 
that we would go direct to bed. I went to her room with Mag- 
dalen and she whispered as she kissed me: 

“Sly puss, he is very much in love, I can see. He has a nice 
face, but do you remember your preference for dark men, at 
school? I should have thought Mr. Carlton more to your 
taste.” 

I opened my lips to speak, but Aunt Jane called me at the 
moment, and I closed them and went away laughing to myself at 
Magdalen’s mistake. She had taken up the idea that Edward 
was my lover! To tell the truth, I had felt vaguely annoyed at his 
assiduous attentions during the evening, but now I thought it 
would be a good joke to continue the deception. 

The next day a severe cold kept me in the house, and the 
next day and the day after that again. Impatient as I was to 
be up and about, more than a week elapsed before I got downstairs 
again. Magdalen and Aunt Jane made much of me. 

“ He is an ardent lover, dear,” Magdalen said one day ; “he has 
been here every day and he brought these flowers to-day.” 

She pointed to some flowers Mr. Hoskins had brought me. It 
was on the tip of my tongue to enlighten her, but I refrained. 
I still enjoyed her misapprehension, and besides, I believe I 
fondly hoped Mr. Carlton might himself, perhaps, tell her some- 
thing of how matters stood between us. He had been a daily 
visitor, I learned from Aunt Jane; and Magdalen always saw 
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him. Till I could speak to her more definitely about him, I made 
up my mind to keep silence. 

It occurred to me that Aunt Jane was not quite herself, that: 

something worried her in those days. 
_ “Aunt Jane,” I said playfully one day, “are those wrinkles 
for me? You musn't be anxious about me. You know it is only 
one of my bad colds.” I drew her face down to mine with a 
caress as I spoke. Her brow cleared instantly. 

“The doctor says you may come downstairs to-morrow, ” she 
said, ina tone of relief. I wondered if she could be finding Mag- 
dalen’s entertainment a burden. 

“Aunt Jane,” I said, “you like Magdalen? You don’t find 
her in the way?” 

“No,” she said, half hesitatingly. Then she suddenly changed 
the subject. “Don’t you think we might go away somewhere, 
when you are better? A change would do you good.” 

“Go away!” I exclaimed. ‘“ Why, Aunt Jane, what can you 
be thinking of—just when Magdalen has come? I don’t need any 
change. I am all right, indeed I am.” 

I puzzled over Aunt Jane’s words and for the first time in my 
life positively could not understand her. 

I came downstairs next day, with my heart beating with ex- 
pectation. It seemed an eternity since I had seen Mr. Carlton. 
He came that afternoon, but Magdalen and Aunt Jane were in 
the room, and | thought him a little constrained and unlike him- 
self. 

“ Aunt Jane,” I said, when we were alone that evening, “ I am _ 
afraid Magdalen may be finding it slow. Mr. Carlton says he 
has tickets for the opera. He wanted us to go. Mrs. Carruthers 
is to be of the party. I cannot, of course, go, but Magdalen might. 
She knows Mrs. Carruthers. ” 

“ Better wait till you are able to go with Magdalen,” said Aunt 
Jane, with a decision that surprised me. 

“Why?” I said. “Mrs. Carruthers will be pleased and Mag- 
dalen will enjoy it.” And though Aunt Jane showed determined 
opposition, in the end I had my way. Mr. Carlton came for 
Magdalen. 

I was in the drawing-room when he came. It was the first 
time we had been alone since the day of the flower show. He 
seemed to my quick eye absent and constrained. I could not 
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make him out. An agonized conviction seized me that some 
cloud had risen between us. In some way I had unintentionally 
offended him. I was young and had little experience of the 
world and was not afraid to betray my terrible apprehension. 

“ Have I done anything to offend you?” I asked, looking up, 
from the low chair in which I sat, to him as he stood on the 
hearth-rug, back to the fire. 

He started ever so slightly. ‘Offend me?” he echoed in a 
gruff tone, that convinced me more than ever there was some- 
thing amiss. “Of course not. What could have put such an idea ~ 
into your head?” He turned away his head as he spoke. His 
eyes would not meet mine, and a chill fell across my heart. 

Magdalen came in at the moment, Magdalen, with an opera- 
cloak of rich dark velvet, and a line of soft fur defining her 
beautiful throat. There was a light in her eye and a faint colour 
in her cheek as she entered that became her well. I watched 
her as she gave her hand to Mr. Carlton. Then she crossed the 
room to me. 

“My dear child,” she said, “ it does seem heartless to go with- 
out you, but you will not be alone, I believe.” Then, in a low 
tone as Aunt Jane came into the room, she added significantly, 
“ The faithful cavalier will be here.” 

“Oh, bother the faithful cavalier,” I said half-playfully, half- 
irritably. 

She smiled and left me with a kiss, and I only realized some- 
thing of my own keen disappointment as she and Mr. Carlton 
left the room together. 

Aunt Jane and I passed rather a silent half-hour before 
Edward appeared. I was thinking, and every now and then I 
was conscious that her eyes, grave and inquiring, and with an 
expression that I did not understand, rested upon me. 

It was late before Magdalen came to my room that night. I 
had charged her to come. I wanted to hear, even in a casual 
way, anything of Mr. Carlton—what he had said, how he had 
looked. No details of the sort could weary me. She came in 
with her dress changed. A soft dressing-gown fell about her in 
clinging folds. Her dark hair was coiled at the back of her head 
as she had worn it in the evening, but there was a something in the 
expression of her face—a light in her eyes—that made me involun- 
tarily sit up in my chair and wait breathlessly for her first words. 
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They partially calmed: me. 
“Well, dear,” she said in her even tones, “hcw are you? 
Have you had a pleasant evening?” I smiled from a feeling of 
sheer relief and pointed to a chair. 

“ We have done nothing exciting,” I said, making a feint of 
yawning. “Tell me about your evening.” She sat down and 
her eyes looked away into the fire, assuming again that ex- 
pression that had vaguely alarmed me. 

“We had a nice time,” she said at last, her tones dreamy, a 
tender little smile playing round her beautiful lips. There 
was a pause, during which the chill struck cold on my heart 
again. 

“ Was the music good ?” I asked, my frozen lips framing the 
words with difficulty. 

“The music?” she repeated mechanically, as if she did not 
understand the question. Then she turned suddenly, put her 
two hands on mine, and looked into my eyes. I believe I put 
out my hand to ward off what I saw coming. 

“Oh, Vy!” she said, “ Vy, I havea secret. Can’t you guess? 
—I am so happy.” 

I felt myself get white to the lips. The room seemed to sway 
and swim round, and Magdalen’s image to grow blurred and 
indistinct. A pause that seemed an eternity ensued. Her 
voice was the first to break it. 

“ Dearest,” she said, “how thoughtless I have been! You are 
ill and I have startled you. Forgive me.” 

I sat up with an effort. “I think I am not quite myself,” I 
said, passing my hand across my forehead. “I believe I have 
done too much. I feel a bit of a wreck. Perhaps I should not 
have sat up.” 

“Of course you shouldn’t,” said my friend penitently. “And 
now, dear, I insist on your getting into bed at once. You were 
very naughty to sit up.” 

I would have given worlds to be allowed to remain where I 
‘was, but she would not be satisfied till I was in bed. I laid my 
head on the pillow at last and she stooped to kiss me. 

“ Magdalen,” I whispered, “ you know—you know I wish you 
joy.” I had an agonized fear that I might have betrayed myself, 
but her answer reassured me. 

“TI know—I know, darling. “I knew you'd be glad. Horace 
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says you and he have always been great friends. But rest now 
and I shall tell you all about it to-morrow.” 

I remember how oddly her words sounded in my ears. “ To- 
morrow!” There was much fur me to be gone through and 
suffered before “ to-morrow.” 

My first sensation when the stunned one had passed away was 
one of unspeakable thankfulness that I had never revealed to 
Magdalen anything of my feelings with regard to Mr. Carlton. 
I do not know how the rest of the night passed. Such times as 
these are apt to leave a life-scar. 

I made a careful toilet next morning to conceal the ravages of 
the night. I believe I talked and laughed more than was my 
wont. I went out. I would not be treated as an invalid longer. 
I felc as if inaction would kill me. Magdalen must have told 
Aunt Jane the news. I was arranging some flowers in the 
library after lunch when Aunt Jane came intotheroom. I heard 
her come up behind me. I was trembling in every limb. She 
watched me in silence for a minute. 

“My poor child!” she breathed at last. 

“ Aunt Jane!” I said, turning upon her almost fiercely, “don’t, 
if you love me, don’t. Can’t you see I want bracing ? For 
heaven’s sake don’t make things worse than they are.” 

I saw her lips quiver and her dear eyes suffuse with tears. 

“ How do you think these colours blend ?” I asked, pointing to 
a vase of flowers I had just filled, and speaking in a hard, dry 
unnatural voice. She did not answer, but turned away from me 
with a deep sigh that was half a sob, and left the room. 

Mr. Carlton did not come that day. Magdalen said he had 
gone out of town for a couple of days, but Edward Hoskins 
came and remarked anxiously that I was looking “ uncommonly 
ill.” This drew down on me various attentions from Magdalen 
that sometimes almost made me scream aloud. 

“Vy, darling,” she said when Edward was gone, “aren’t you 
ever going to be kind to that young man?” 

“ You are anxious to recommend your own recipe for happiness,” 
I said. “No, thank you. Edward would not suit me at all.” 

She looked hurt. “I thought you cared for him ?” she per- 
sisted in a disappointed tone. 

“A passing fancy,” I said carelessly; “he is good for a 
flirtation.” 
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A surprised, pained expression crossed her face, and she looked 
into the fire with a disappointed, puzzled air. 
Mr. Carlton came at last, as I knew he would. Magdalen 
looked shy and lovely. I remember thinking it was no wonder 
he had been captivated. I did not go to the drawing-room till 
he had been some time in the house. Then my nerves, all un- 
strung till then, suddenly steadied themselves. I gave him as 
nearly as I could my usual greeting. He was silent and con- 
strained, and evidently ill at ease. I poured out tea, and Aunt 
Jane and Magdalen bore the principal brunt of the conversation. 
I braced myself for my part. 
“T have to wish you happiness,” I said, as he laid his empty 
cup on the tea-tray. ‘“ Magdalen told me.” I could not have 
uttered another word had my life depended upon it. 
“Thank you,” he said, averting his eyes, and pulling his 
moustachios gloomily. 
I got up and went to look out at the window by-and-by. 
Daylight was fading. The street lamp opposite was already 
lighted. Things outside looked cold and dreary. Suddenly the 
j hum of voices inside grew quieter. Mr. Carlton stood beside me. 
| He held out his hand. “Are you going?” I asked. He bowed | 
mutely. I put my cold hand in his. 
“Forgive me,” he breathed. 
“There is nothing to forgive,” I said coldly, drawing away | 
my fingers. 
Magdalen and Mr. Carlton were married. She wished me to 
be first bridesmaid, and I would have consented. I thought in | 
these days I would have died rather than he should have 
suspected the wound I carried about with me, but Aunt Jane 
positively insisted on my having a change. “I had not looked 
myself since my last cold,” she declared, and she bore me off to 
the Continent. 































CHAPTER II. 


WHEN we returned to England I had a letter from Magdalen, in 
which she said “they had settled down into quite a staid old 
married couple.” I even braced myself to the ordeal of going to 
see them. In fact the day and hour of my visit were fixed, when 
another calamity overtook me. Aunt Jane’s delicacy developed 
into a sudden illness, and within the week I had laid her in the 
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grave. Only once did she give expression to all the mute 
sympathy I knew she had been feeling for me in the months that 
were past, and then it was in half-a-dozen words. 

“ Darling,” she said, turning her dying eyes on me, and speaking 
almost more to herself than to me, “yours has been a hard 
discipline.” 

For a time the greater calamity seemed to swallow up the less. 
The Carltons were forgotten, and I realized only that I was 
homeless. Not homeless in a pecuniary sense, but homeless in 
respect of being bereft at one stroke of love and sympathy and 
tenderness. 

I found that after Aunt Jane’s death, I was what people called 
“well left.” I found also that after the conventional months of 
mourning were over, the old house in Wycombe Place was as 
popular as ever. The dear old drawing-room, with Aunt Jane’s 
empty chair, was wont to be crowded on those afternoons on 
which I was known to be “at home.” But social life had some- 
how lost its flavour. I shut up the old rooms and put the house 
in charge of a caretaker, and joined a party going out to India 
for the cold weather. I was not without the offer of several 
homes—one from Edward Hoskins among others—but I declined 
them all. We extended our tour and did not return to England 
for eighteen months. When I came home I engaged a chaperon. 
I took to life and gaiety again, hoping to fill the void in my heart, 
and, to tell the truth, the world seemed not easily to tire of 
emptying its treasures into my lap. The Carltons had drifted 
out of my life, and I made no effort to recall them. I heard they 
had gone to live in the country on account of Magdalen’s ill- 
health—Magdalen, who had used to represent for me the incar- 
nation of health and strength. 

So ten years passed and I was no longer a girl, though the 
world still continued to charm and flatter and refused to admit 
or allow me to admit the fact. 

About the end of rather a late season, towards the middle of 
August, I went with a friend to the hotel at Barstowe, a small 
bathing-place on the Suffolk coast. I was jaded and out of tune 
with life, an expanse of bustling, crowded country houses 
stretched before me—a dreary enough prospect,—and Mrs. Rain- 
forth was lively and vivacious, and I thought the sea-breezes 
would prove invigorating. It is strange how the threads in the 
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web of life interweave. We had not been a couple of days in the 
place before I recognized in an invalid in a bath-chair—a regular 
frequenter of the High Cliffs, in the mornings, when they were 
generally deserted—Horace Carlton. He was considerably 
altered, but I knew him at once. His face was haggard and 
drawn from illness, his eyes gloomy and restless, and an ominous 
line down the middle of his forehead seemed to be permanent. 
There was a dash of grey in his hair, he looked older, and he 
seemed to take no interest in his surroundings. A boy of eight 
or nine generally walked beside his chair. I watched him for a 
day or two before making myself known. 

“Mrs. Rainforth,” I said, “isn’t that Mr. Carlton ?” 

“Carlton? Yes, Horace Carlton; to be sure it is. I was sure 
I knew the face. What a wreck the man is! And that is his 
motherless boy, I suppose, the image of poor Mrs. Carlton.” 

“ Motherless!” I echoed. 

“Yes, didn’t you know? His wife died many years ago, a 
handsome dark woman; she was the rage after her marriage— 
you must have been abroad at the time—and then she got 
delicate. People said they were an ill-assorted pair—I don’t 
know. He looks wretched enough now at any rate. Mourning, 
perhaps, for his misdeeds now when it is too late. He had an 
accident, you know, in the hunting-field—thrown from his horse, 
or something. I believe he is partially paralyzed. In fact his 
recovery, I heard, was hopeless. He comes here, I suppose, to be 
quiet. It is very sad, and his temper, poor fellow, it never was 
good, and I fancy this has not tended to improve it.” 

I experienced a tightening across my heart at her words, and 
a pang of remorse that I had allowed personal considerations 
make me neglect the claims of friendship, so far as my dead 
school friend was concerned. 

I made myself known to Mr. Carlton next day on the High 
Cliffs. I was alone. Mrs. Rainforth said “they were at too 
great an altitude for her to walk there. For her part the valleys 
of life contented her.” He raised his hat when I first accosted 
him, with an expression approaching a scowl. When he recogs 
nized me he made an effort to clear his brow. 

“Violet, Miss Stallard—you!” he said, scrutinizing my face 
and I thought he winced as he said it. 

“Yes,” I said quietly ; “ you find me changed ?” 

25 
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“Changed! No,” he said half-gruffly, “ you wear well.” 

“ This is your boy,” I went on, laying my hand on the child’s 
shoulder as he stood beside the chair. He turned his face up to - 
mine, with, as it were, Magdalen’s eyes set in it. 

“Yes,” he said, “poor chap—you have heard of the old Jewish 
custom of tying a criminal to a dead body. I often think 
Freddy’s case is like that—tied to his father’s chair.” 

There was a certain fierceness in his humour, and his manner 
had altered and taken on a grim, hard raillery that was extremely 
painful. He was anticipating my unspoken pity and already re- 
senting it. My heart was aching for him in his humiliation, but 
I spoke in matter-of-fact tones. 

“No need for him to be tied to your chair all day. No doubt 
it is monotonous, Let him spend some of his afternoons with 
me. Where are you living ?—and I shall send for him. I am at 
the hotel.” 

He looked rather surprised at my tone. It was the one I 
henceforth adopted to him ; but he gave me his address and we 
parted. I sent my maid for the child that afternoon, and every 
afternoon for some days, and we spent our time so as to trans- 
form the subdued little fellow into a healthy-minded romp for 
the time being. 

In a day or two I went back to the cliffs. Mr. Carlton was 
there, looking, if possible, gloomier than at our first meet- 
ing. The child hailed me eagerly. His father noted his ex- 
pression. 

“ My afternoons are deadly dull now that you have robbed me 
of my only companion,” he said half-jealously. 

“The companion must be considered also,” I said. “You 
cannot expect a child to be happy in continuous monotony.” 

He laughed harshly. “What of a man? You have no pity to 
waste on him.” 

I did not speak. 

“Don’t you find this a dull hole?” he went on, tilting his hat 
half over his eyes and looking at me keenly from under it. 
“What brought you to this howling desert? I thought some- 
thing more lively would have been more to your taste—or have 
you only come to recruit after the treadmill ?” 

I nodded. “I came for rest.” 

“You are here from choice, I from necessity. I am like a hulk, 
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useless, disabled, stranded. You are like a vessel decked with 
gay streamers, put into port for a fresh supply of provisions.” 

He was getting into the hard, cynical strain it was my en- 
deavour to avoid for him. His servant had withdrawn to a re- 
spectful: distance and Freddy had followed him; and both were 
engaged in the fascinating occupation of throwing stones over 
the cliffs. ; 

I sat down on a seat near Mr. Carlton’s chair. 

“ Have you read the papers to-day?” I asked, lifting one his 
servant had laid down on the bench. He shook his head 
gloomily. Nothing had so impressed me as the alteration in his 
manners. In the old days they had used to be distinguished for 
their genial courtesy. Now they were brusque to rudeness. I 
knew that they were merely the outcome of the calamity that 
had overtaken him, and that continually chafed his proud spirit. 

I opened the paper without further remark and began to read. 
There was an account of an election contest for the Harrow 
division, and knowing that my companion had. been keenly in- 
terested in politics in the old days, I read that. I noticed how 
restless he was during my reading, and I stopped before I had 
finished. 

“You don’t find this interesting,” I said, in a matter-of-fact tone, 
scanning the rest of the paper the while. 

“Interesting!” he echoed. “Do you know how the old war- 
horse, past work, feels when he scents the smoke of battle ?” 

I rustled the paper and turned away my head, and tried to 
gulp down something in my throat. When I had composed my- 
self I skimmed aloud the general contents of the paper, carefully 
avoiding political references of all kinds. I found then to my 
astonishment that I had been an hour and a half on the cliffs. 

I allowed a couple of days to elapse before I visited the cliffs 
again. Freddy came to me as usual in the afternoons. When I 
next took my morning’s walk in that direction I found Mr. Carl- 
ton already occupying the old site. His servant and Freddy I 
could see in the distance. When I came up he showed no 
special signs of pleasure at seeing me. 

“T cannot rise,” was all he said as I held out my hand. 

“Don’t trouble yourself,” I said, sitting down beside him; “I 
quite understand. Exertion is to be avoided.” 


“Exertion is impossible,” he said grimly. | “If a mad bull or 
25° 
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a runaway horse were to come tearing round that corner, I could 
not put out a hand tosave you. It would be as much as my life 
is worth to budge an inch to save myself. Upon my soul,” with 
a bitter laugh, “existence on such terms is not worth the 
having.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” I said, while my breath came rather fast. 
“ Tree are worse hardships in life than to have to take care of 
oneself.” 

“Take care, yes,” he said drily. “You put the case mildly.” 

He pulled his hat over his eyes as he had a habit of doing. 

“ At any rate,” he added in a lower voice, “ it won’t be for long 
now.” 

His tone sounded half-exultant. 

I put up my fingers involuntarily to relieve the stricture at my 
throat. 

“I think there are cases in which self-destruction might be 
justifiable,” he went on bitterly. “I daresay it sounds very 
shocking, but don’t you agree with me?” 

“ You are in a very dissatisfied frame of mind to-day,” I said, 
as calmly as I could, looking out towards the sea, where scarcely 
a ripple disturbed the surface. He was silent. 

“Why did you not come yesterday ?” he asked, after a pause. 

“Ts that the reason of your being so cross to-day ?” I retorted. 
He took no notice of my question. 

“TI suppose you were off gallivanting somewhere with the 
hotel party? Have you been bitten with the mania for that in- 
sane game of golf people here rave about?” 

“It strikes me as a very good game—not at all insane,” I 
said. “In fact I am rather an adept at putting.” 

“Of course you go to the links here?” he went on, pushing 
up his hat the better to study my face. 

“T have been once or twice.” 

“You must find ¢#zs rather slow work,” he said suddenly. “I 
wonder you waste your mornings with a cantankerous invalid.” 

“You certainly don’t make it as lively for me as you might,” 
I answered. “Shall I read to you to-day ?” 

“No,” he said curtly, “I am not in tune for reading.” 

“Well, then,” I said after a pause, “I think I shall say good 
morning. You will spare Freddy to me in the afternoon?” He 
nodded, but did not try to detain me. 
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I went home and spent part of the afternoon in crying myself 
into fits, which proceeding naturally resulted in a violent head- 
‘ache. Mrs. Rainforth remarked on my wretched looks. 

“My dear child,” she said, “you are not picking up as you 
should. Barstowe evidently does not suit you. Now look at 
me. Iam actually laying on flesh. Consider the food I con- 
sume. Have you observed my breakfast? It is a theory of 
mine that you can judge of a person’s condition by the breakfast 
he or she eats. I look upon it as the keystone to one’s state of 
health. Now, what you eat would hardly support a canary in 
life. The place doesn’t suit you, but our time’s up on Thursday 
at any rate. A place like this palls after a week. I shall not be 
sorry to exchange it for Ferndene.” 

I said nothing. Mrs. Rainforth kindly undertook Freddy for 
that afternoon. 

Next morning I declined to make one of the party starting 
for the links, in spite of urgent invitations, and I made my way 
to the High Cliffs. Mr. Carlton was there before me, and for a 
moment I fancied a gleam of something that looked like plea- 
sure came into his eyes, but his greeting was no more cordial than 
usual. 

“ How are you this morning ?” I asked. I had made ita rule 
never to ask how he was—the question inevitably opened the 
sluice-gates of bitter complaint and cynicism. My aim was 
rather to draw his thoughts away from harping on the ever- 
present subject of his helplessness, but somehow that day the in- 
quiry slipped out inadvertently. 

“Just as usual,” he said, “a useless, good-for-nothing log at 
the best. You are helping to snuff the candle before it goes out. 
I know I am mixing metaphors, but that is allowed in colloquial 
conversation. But don’t imagine you are doing me permanent 
good. That is impossible—out of the question.” 

“What is this Freddy tells me about a headache ?” he went 
on, after a pause, looking at me suspiciously 

“ A headache !” I repeated lightly, “ my headache of yester- 
day, you mean? Surely you donot expect to have a monopoly 
of all the ailments ?” 

A wintry sort of smile crossed his face fora moment at my 
words. “You used not to be subject to headache,” he observed, 
apparently only half satisfied. 
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“We have unexpected developments as we advance in life,” I 
said. “ Headache is a distinctive of later years, and ought to be 
a warning that I am getting into the ‘ sere and yellow.” 

“ You know that is nonsense,” he said, in a tone that made me 
colour and then look away to hide my colour. 

“ How lovely this view is!” I said after a pause. “I shall be 
quite sorry to leave it. I love the sea. A place without it is 
always incomplete to me.” 

He did not take any immediate notice of my words, only 
pulled his hat over his eyes, and half-shaded his face with his 
hand. The gesture had come to be a familiar one tome. I 
knew from it he had realized the full significance of my words. 
When he spoke again he only said : 

“T might have known this dead-alive place would not satisfy 
you for long,” more in a tone of soliloquy than if he were 
addressing me. 

“T am not such a frivolous butterfly as you seem to imagine,” 
I said, resenting his insinuation, “ nor so d/asé that I am in con- 
stant search of a new sensation to pique my jaded appetite.” 

“When do you go ?” he asked, rather abruptly. 

“On Thursday.” 

“The day after to-morrow,” he said slowly. 

I did not attempt to dispute this. 

“IT am with Mrs. Rainforth,” I condescended toexplain. “ You 
remember her, perhaps ?_ Her husband died three or four years 
ago—Rainforth, the Q.C., you know.” 

“TI remember,” he said; “an inane doll of a woman, who 
chattered like a magpie.” 

“Mrs. Rainforth is my friend,” I said coldly. 

He laughed grimly. “Oh,” he said, “ it is just the old Violet, 
in spite of her boasted advance in years and experience.” 

“I suppose you mean that I have not developed a taste for 
hearing my friends abused behind their backs ?” 

“ Just so,” he said drily. : 

I looked at my watch. It was close on lunch hour. ‘ 

“T must go,” I said, rising. “ Shall I call Lambert?” The ser- 
vant and child had turned a bend of the road and were out of sight. 

“If you will,” he said. 

As I was turning away he called after me, “Will you come 
again before you leave?” And I answered: 
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“Yes, to morrow.” 
I wondered did he really think I would go without saying 
good-bye to him? 

That afternoon Mrs. Rainforth came into our private sitting- 
room. Something seemed to have amused her highly. 

“Oh, my dear,” she said, laughing in a way that jarred on my 
already overtaxed nerves, “the best joke!” 

“What ?” I asked unsympathetically. 

‘“A sermon for moralizers,” she said ; “the cynical world’s 
construction on a simple, single-minded act of charity.” 

“ Would you mind speaking a little more plainly?” I said. 
“T am rather dense this afternoon.” 

“They are saying downstairs—my dear,” breaking off, “ it is 
really too ridiculous to repeat, and, my child, reflects on me as 
your chaperon too. It seems I have been neglecting my duties.” 

I pricked up my ears. “What do they say?” I asked quietly. 

“They say—it really is absurd, but it shows how idiotic 
people can be when they choose. They say you are interested 
in that poor paralyzed fellow, Horace Carlton. Did you ever 
hear of anything so ridiculous in your life ?” 

I had my back to he light and my face in shadow, and I 
controlled my nerves as well as I could. 

“What gave rise to the report ?” I asked calmly. 

“‘ They say you are to be seen daily on the cliffs with him, and 
then having the child in the afternoons. It really is a sample of 
the extent to which idle gossip may be carried. Fancy the 
beautiful Miss Stallard being interested in tat way in a disabled 
wreck like Mr. Carlton. The poor man dying, too, by inches. 
Oh, it isa shame! You see,” she ended playfully, “ what it is to 
give your friends so much concern. They refuse to rest till 
your matrimonial prospects are settled. That is one of the 
penalties of being a person of importance. You are not angry, 
surely, Vy,” she went on, as I did not speak ; “the thing is too 
ridiculous to give a thought to.” 

“No, I am not angry,” I said quietly. 

“ Apropos of the topic,” she proceeded, “it is incomprehensible 
to me the sort of men some women do marry—weak, consump- 
tive, even deformed. To my mind a man ought to be physically 
sound, whatever he may not be. There is something almost 
repulsive in the idea of anything else. A weak, disabled man 
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is a sort of solecism on the part of nature—a blot on creation. 
He jars on one, don’t you think ?” 

“ Not quite good form, you feel, perhaps?” I said drily. 

She looked at me half-suspiciously, then assented. She then 
yawned and asked me to ring for coffee, adding she was glad- 
our stay was almost at an end. Barstowe was after all only a 
place to vegetate in. 

I did not close an eye that night. I was occupied in making 
a calculation. I had discovered from Mr. Carlton’s doctor that 
he might live nine months, on the other hand that he might die 
at the end of three, that in either case, the time, longer or shorter, 
would be full of uneasiness and suffering. I then ran my mind’s 
eye over my prospective summer and autumn. They were fully 
mapped out and the programme was on the whole an enticing 
one. The best houses, the best people, the most entertaining 
society were at my disposal, and I had the certainty of knowing 
I should be everywhere well received, flattered, admired. The 
prospect was not without attraction. The other path that lay 
open to me was to nurse an embittered, cynical, hardened misan- 
thrope. When I started for my ordinary walk next morning, it 
will hardly be believed that I had not made up my mind which 
to choose. 

“What glorious sunshine!” I said, when I came up to Mr. 
Carlton. “I think I should never tire of this view.” 

He gave his servant a look in obedience to which the man re- 
moved himself and the child to a distance. My heart misgave 
me as I noted how ill and worn he looked. 

“ Any one scene becomes monotonous in time,” he said. 

“You should vary your walks.” 

“] suppose you would have me make a spectacle of myself on 
the promenade in the afternoons when the band plays?” he said 
with the old touch of bitterness, “and have people pointing and 
pitying and sermonizing with meas the text?” He flung himself 
away from me so that I could not see his face. I decided then, 
however, which path to choose. 

“You are leaving to-morrow?” he said, after a pause. 

“ That is what I meant to do,” I said quietly. 

“Where do you go?” 

“TI am due at Lady Garden s.” 

Silence again. 
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“You express no regret,” I said ; “ you are not very complimen- 
tary.” My laugh was a little hysterical. 

“Why express what is useless?” he said. “I don’t suppose a 
ton of my regret would weigh with you one iota.” 

“It would at least be a satisfaction to know that one was 
missed,” I said. 

“Well, then,” he said after a pause, almost as if the words were 
forced from him against his will, “if it affords you any satisfac- 
tion to know it, the prospect won’t be bleaker or drearier over 
there after the sun sets than my days when you have gone.” He 
pointed to a stretch of bare brown moorland on our right. The 
intensity of his words and expression staggered me and set my 
nerves quivering. 

“Do you mean to stay on here?” I asked, as calmly as I 
could. 

“As well die here as another place,” he said, returning to his 
old tones. “Wounded animals, you know, always crawl out of 
sight.” 

I tried to still my quivering nerves but they had got the 
better of me. His words completely swept away all my efforts 
at self-control. 

“Oh, don’t, don’t, don’t!” I said, and then I gave way to long 
passionate sobs that shook my whole frame. He did not inter- 
rupt me till I was quieter. 

“Would you mind coming nearer?” he said then, in a voice 
that sounded strangely subdued. 

I moved along the bench. He put out his hand and clasped | 
one of mine. “You care?” was all he said. 

I could see his face was ghastly pale and he gnawed his mous- 
tachios spasmodically. I was annoyed with myself for having 
agitated him and annoyed with him for being agitated. 

“Of course I care,” I said, “ people aren’t all made of stone, as 
you seem to imagine.” 

He was silent, but he did not relax his hold of my fingers. 

“TI know I am a brute,” he said, “but the life I lead—this lin- 
gering death rather—you don’t know——” He stopped and 
then added, “ And now you’re going—my first ray of light, and 
no sooner dawned than extinguished.” 

“What if I don’t leave Barstowe?” I said suddenly. 

His hold of my fingers tightened considerably. 
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“What! Victimize yourself for another week ?” 

“No, stay on indefinitely.” 

He laughed shortly. “You would soon tire of that. That 
giddy butterfly, Mrs. Rainforth, would give out too within the 
week.” 

“JT don’t need Mrs. Rainforth.” 

“You need some one. You could not stop at the hotel alone.” 

“T shouldn’t mean to stop at the hotel.” 

“Well, in rooms alone. You know you are talking nonsense. 
Even Barstowe is not free from Mrs. Grundy’s supervision. 
Besides your vé/e of sister of mercy would soon pall.” 

“Would it?” I said, piqued by his want of faithin me. “I 
suppose you think you have estimated my character accurately ?” 
I pulled away my hand and moved up the bench. 

“I daresay 1 seem ungrateful?” he said, looking after me 
relentingiy. 

“You do. Abominably ungrateful,” I said. 

“Won’t you come back ?” he pleaded, holding out his hand. 
“TI cannot follow you,” he added diplomatically. But I was 
adamant. 

“You are a hard-hearted little thing!” he said, “for all you 
look so gentle.” 

“You have abused your privileges,” I returned coldly. 

“ Say, rather, I am thinking only of you,” he said. ‘“‘ You do not 
consider the renunciation I am practising. I am showing my- 
self a fool as regards self-interest. Your impossible proposal 
opens up Paradise. The alternative presents—well, the black- 
ness of darkness.” 

“Then why won’t you have me?” 

“You are prepared to defy Mrs. Grundy?” he said, looking at 
me with a half-pitying smile that was rather exasperating. 

“TI have thought of a way,” I said, as calmly as I could for the 
beating of my heart. “If you will marry me, we can defy Mrs. 
Grundy effectually together.” 

I had half turned from him but I could hear the catch in his 
breath at my words. He did not speak for a minute. Then he 
said in a voice that sounded cold and stern: 

“Is this a hoax? If so, it seems to me an exceedingly ill-timed 
one.” 

“No,” I said, “it isn’t a hoax. You are the most thorough- 
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going, out-and-out sceptic I ever met.” His dark eyes flashed. 
He did not speak immediately, but I could see the veins stand 
out on the hand that tightly grasped the arm of his chair. 

“I don’t suppose you have any idea of what you have just 
done,” he said, after a little pause. 

“Something rather unusual. Made you a proposal without 
even the excuse of its being Leap Year.” I tried to laugh, but 
the rather hysterical sound to my own ears warned me to adopt 
another tone. 

“T hardly think,” he said, with something of the old fire in his 
eyes, “ you know all your proposal involves, Truly, it would not 
be for long, but I warn you, I am not onlya maimed and useless 
member of creation, but I have not the temper of an angel.” 

“You don’t need to tell me that,” I said, laughing more 
naturally. “You see I have had some experience of you in the 
last week.” 

A momentary gleam of humour kindled in his eye. 

“ Have you considered what the world will say of the fate of 
the beautiful Miss Stallard ?” 

“Probably that she has taken leave of her senses, She may 
even be thought worthy of a paragraph in the society journals,” 
I said indifferently. 

“Violet!” he said entreatingly, reaching out his hand towards 
me; I moved down nearer him. “You know I never cultivated 
the virtue of unselfishness—and it is too late to begin now.” 

“Yes,” I said, understanding that he accepted my proposal. 


& * * * * 


“ Meta,” I said, entering the sitting-roum where Mrs. Rainforth 
was writing notes, and generally settling up matters preparatory to 
our departure the next day, “would you mind putting off your 
going till a later train to-morrow ?” 

“ Oh, why ?” she asked, looking up at me with a little impatient 
contraction of her eyebrows. “That will mean wiring to Lady 
Garden and altering all our plans and arriving close on the dinner- 
hour—the train service here is so bad—and that makes such a 
scramble. Are you very urgent ?” 

“Very,” I said, sitting down and deliberately pulling off my 
gloves. 

She looked at me inquiringly. 
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“T should consider it a personal favour if you could spare me 
an hour to-morrow morning,” I said. “I am going to be 
married.” 

Mrs. Rainforth was crossing to the waste-paper basket with a 
torn letter in her hand, but she stopped half-way, and sat down 
on a chair and stared at me. 

“Tam going to marry Mr. Carlton—Horace Carlton,” I said, 
anticipating a whole volley of ejaculations, “and I should like you 
to give me away. I suppose one must be given away. Every- 
thing is settled. It won’ttake long. It only means your missing 
the first train.” 

Then Mrs. Rainforth’s tongue was loosed. 

“ Violet Stallard!” she exclaimed, “have you suddenly taken 
leave of your senses? Do you know that in six months Horace 
Carlton will be a dead man? His life isn’t worth an hour’s pur- 
chase, and x 

“T have considered the subject in all its bearings,” I interrupted 
impatiently. “Will you do what I ask?” 

Mrs. Rainforth began to weep helplessly. ‘ How could she 
take the responsibility ? What would my natural guardians say ? 
How could she be answerable to my friends and the public, &c., 
&c.” But after a wearisome contention she promised what I 
asked. 

Mr. Carlton and I were married next morning in the little 
church on the hill, with only Mrs. Rainforth, who wore a mourn- 
ful, remonstrating expression of face, and a toilet which also 
suggested half-mourning, and my maid and Lambert and little 
Freddy as on-lookers. I knew that Mrs. Rainforth was insured 
invitations for the entire summer and autumn, if only on the head 
of the part she played in the ceremony. 

“ My dear Violet,” she said afterwards, when I had undertaken 
to see her off by train, “I am so beset with scruples as to the 
part I have played in this morning’s work. Oh, my dear, 
couldn’t I name several young men of our acquaintance whom I 
have made enemies for life? And what will Lady Garden say? 
And, my dear,” leaning out of the carriage and lowering her voice, 
“is it merely charity—or—or is it some other feeling ? ” 

I remember taking the quiet road back to Mr. Carlton’s house, 
and repeating my new name to myself to see if repetition would 
make the sound anything like familiar. 
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I never saw reason to regret my choice. At first my husband 
was polite, and by a mighty effort curbed that irritation that 
was part of his malady, but by-and-bye, as he grew accustomed 
to me, he fell into the old ways—outbursts of impatience alter- 
nated with fits of penitence. I humoured him sometimes, some- 
times I pulled him up. I never offered him pity, nor did I allow 
him to sink into apathy. On the whole, my way seemed to suit 
him, though I found it impossible to altogether sweeten a stream 
that had got poisoned as it were at the very fountain-head. 

He lingered on rather longer than the dectors had prophesied. 
They said that was owing to my ministrations. All through 
that summer and autumn I heard, as in far-off echoes, what the 
world was saying regarding my line of conduct. But its opinion 
touched me not at all. It saw only my isolated, unaccountable 
action, only that I, the flattered favourite, with much of the world 
before me, had united myself to a maimed, helpless invalid—only 
half a man, as some one said. It saw only the wreck and the 
bath-chair, and nothing of the motives working behind and lead- 
ing up to this—knew nothing of the cherished memories, of the 
white satin ribbons, grown yellow with age, and the withered 
violets. 

We stayed at Barstowe till the end. “It was,” as Horace had 
once remarked, “as good a place to die in as another.” 

If it were reward enough to become so absolutely essential to 
his happiness, or rather his being, that he could not bear me out 
of his sight, I had it in these last months. He and Freddy 
and I, when weather permitted, were to be seen, week in, week . 
out, on the high cliffs. 

I shut my eyes determinedly to his going till the end was close 
at hand. When the June sunshine was flooding the sands and 
cliffs, when the sunsets were things to remember, he went from me. 

He was holding my hand at the end. His face was haggard, 
emaciated, drawn, but the lines about the mouth were less hard, 
less bitter than of yore. His dark, restless eyes were the only 
bit of him that had not faded. 

I wanted something—I was not sure exactly what—some 
verbal expression of some kind. He did not speak, and the 
moments were flying. 

“You are leaving me, Horace,” I said desperately. He opened 
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his dying eyes. Perhaps he read the silent craving in mine. 
His clasp of my hand tightened. 

“Tam actually loath to go,” he said, with a momentary smile 
flitting across his face. “Till you came I was ready to curse 
God and die. The world was all crooked for me till these fingers 
came and straightened it.” 

I felt a hardly perceptible pressure of my hand, and then he 
went. 

I was content with my reward. 








- The Reason Why. 


‘Haste me to know it : 
That I with wings as swift 
As meditation on the thoughts of love, 
May haste to my revenge.” Shakespeare. 


SuNDAY afternoon. The Minster bells had just ceased chiming, 
and a burst of music flooded the Cathedral as the choir filed 
slowly in and took their places. A minute or two later the 
opening sentences of the evening prayer rang loud and clear 
through the vast building, and the service continued, carried on 
with that wonderful blending of reverential prayer and exquisite 
music which characterizes the Cathedral services of all countries 
and all ages. The beautifully trained voices of the choir rose and 
fell, now hushed into softest whispers, now rising into loudest 
melody, which, vibrating through the length and breadth of the 
Cathedral, brought rest to many a weary man and woman, who 
forgot for a time their cares and troubles as they revelled in that 
perfect music. 

Norah Armstrong leant back in the big, roomy stall, as one of 
the minor canons began the first lesson, and turned her head 
to get a better view of the grand east window to her left. Up, 
up, up, her eyes wandered, to the gray, arched stone roof over- 
head, which had looked down century after century on such 
countless multitudes of worshippers; then back again to that _ 
beautiful window, with all its marvellous harmony of colouring, 
a fitting decoration indeed for the house of the King of Kings. 
A sense of peace and rest stole into the girl’s heart, and her face 
lost something of the sadness which was habitual to it. The 
past year or two with all their pain and suffering faded away, 
leaving only the memory of those happy days when to live had 
seemed very good, and death had not yet cast that dark shadow 
across her life. 

Unconsciously her eyes strayed across to the men’s stalls 
opposite, scanning each face without seeing it, until she caught 
sight of one which arrested her attention, and with a sudden 
start of recognition she raised her hand to her eyes, as if what 
she had seen had hurt them. 

“ My God ! why has he come here?” she whispered to herself. 
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Could there be any mistake? She lifted her head and looked 
across to the stalls again. No. Would she ever forget that hand- 
some face, with its laughing eyes? Was it always to come 
between her and her happiness? Where was the rest and peace in 
her heart now? Gone! Gone! Had he power even here, in God’s 
house, to make her wretched, to turn all her prayers for help 
and strength into one bitter cry of hatred, one passionate longing 
for revenge ? 

The service was ended, and Norah threaded her way in and out 
amongst the people, as she walked quickly down the nave 
towards the west doors, which swung heavily on their hinges as 
she passed out into the brilliant June sunshine, half dazzled by 
the light after the solemn dimness of the Minster. 

“TI thought you were never coming,” said Mrs. Maxwell with a 
yawn, looking up from her book, as Norah came into the pretty, 
cool drawing-room. “ Ring the bell, there’s a dear, and let’s have tea 
at once, I’m half dead. Were there many people at the Minster ?” 

“Crowds, and I’m sure Captain Haynes is coming to tea. I 
saw him wildly pursuing me, but I came home the short way 
and so of course he missed me. Oh, I’m so hot!” and Norah 
sank into a big arm-chair. “ Why, where’s Tom?” 

“Gone for a walk by the river. Yes, you are right, there’s 
Captain Haynes coming up the drive! Good gracious! who’s 
that with him? Somebody new, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes,” said Norah quietly. Then she walked to the door. 
Her first instinct was to fly. Second thoughts are best. Would he 
recognize in the tall, well-dressed, and—so they said !—pretty 
girl, the long, lank, untidy child who used to run wild about 
the picturesque old hall at Marston so many years ago? No, of 
course not ; so she stayed, and when a few minutes later Captain 
Haynes introduced “Major Burney” to her, she gave him a very 
self-possessed little bow, though icy withal. 

“Tsay, Mrs. Maxwell, hope you won’t think me cool bringing 
him, but he’s a great pal of mine—got some appointment on the 
staff, you know. He only arrived on Wednesday, so he couldn’t 
call before,” Captain Haynes explained to her, as Burney stood 
near the tea-table talking to Norah. “He saw her,” jerking his 
head in Miss Armstrong’s direction, “and wanted to know who 
she was. Of course !” he added energetically. He adored Norah. 

She was very kind to him that afternoon, kinder than she had 
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ever been before, he thought. She smiled up at him in the 
sweetest way with her pretty bright eyes, and Burney noting it, 
asked himself somewhat irritably why those same eyes should 
look so cold and hard whenever they were turned to him. 

“May I come and call again soon?” he asked, as he said 
good-bye, looking down at her intently. 

“This is my cousin, Mrs. Maxwell’s house, not mine,” she 
answered coldly. “ I cannot prevent you from coming,” which was 
rude, to say the least of it, and she was noted for her courtesy. : 

He made her a little bow. 

“Tam snubbed,” he said, with a laugh which had just a trace 
of annoyance in it. 

“Norah,” said Mrs. Maxwell, after the two men had left, “I 
never saw such an icicle of a girl as you are in my life! I 
wonder that wretched Major Burney wasn’t frozen to death, and 
the poor man admires you immensely. He talked about you al. 
the way here, and gazed at you all through the service this 
afternoon, Captain Haynes told me. Why were you so odd?” 

Norah sat down in a low chair near the window and looked 
out into the garden, her elbow resting on her knee, her head on 
her hand. 

“T’m afraid it’s my nature to be an icicle,” she answered slowly 
at last. “I can’t rush at everybody with open arms. Nearly every 
man I meet bores me, and all the women seem to fight shy of 
me. I suppose it’s a want of friendliness in my own disposition. 
I often wish I didn’t feel so ‘stand-offish’ towards the world in 
general. I envy people who have any amount of friends, and - 
can find pleasure in their society. I would like to be able to 
make friends, but I can’t. It isn’t in me. Do you know I some- 
times wonder if every one has a big lump of affection given them 
when they are born, and if some of us manage to spread it over 
half a hundred people, and the rest of us give away our whole 
lump to one person.” 

Edith Maxwell did not say, “what an absurd idea,” for she 
understood this reserved girl as no one else did. She only 
said : 

“Tf that is the case, I know who you spent your affection on, 
dear.” 

There was a long silence after that, broken only by the wind 


sighing in the trees, and the loud “caw,” “caw” of the rooks, as 
26 
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othey made their way noisily home and prepared to go to roost. 
.The girl's thoughts had drifted back again to that dead panty and 
her cousin would not disturb them. 

“Edith,” said Norah at last, “I can never thank you for all 
‘your kindness to me since I came to live with you and Tom. ‘No 
one else would have sympathized with me as you did ; but you— 
you understood,” and getting up from her chair she walked across 
the room, bent down, kissed her cousin’s forehead, and then 
quietly went up-stairs. 

One afternoon, about ten days after this, Norah was spending a 
delightfully lazy time reading a novel, sitting near the open 
drawing-room window in the most comfortable chair she could 
find, when Captain Haynes was announced. The Maxwells had 
‘gone out for a drive, so Norah and her admirer were ¢te-a-téte. 
They had tea, and then wandered about the garden together. 
She had a distinct suspicion of what was coming, and ‘was 
dreadfully nervous in consequence. She talked incessantly, and 
whenever there was a pause, plunged wildly into some utterly 
inapropos subject. But it was of no use, he would not be put off, 
and before he left had offered her his heart, which was good ; his 
hand, which was huge; and his fortune, which was zz/. She 
refused all these, but very gently and kindly, for it neat her to 
give this honest-hearted man any pain. 

“TI am so dreadfully sorry about it all,” she said siaitalie 
“but surely you never thought that I—I 

“You never encouraged me, if that’s what you mean, and it 
isn’t your fault in the least. Some one was saying only the other 
day that you never seemed to care a straw for any of the men in 
the place. I was a fool to think I had a chance, but you're 
enough to turn any man’s head. I couldn’t help falling in love 
with you.” 

She remembered that last sentence when she was dressing for 
dinner that evening, and a determined look came into her eyes, 
and queer lines ahout her mouth. She rushed down-stairs into 
the drawing-room very late, looking lovely, decked out in all the 
glory of a new white ball-dress, and carrying an enormous 
bouquet of white roses in her hand. The Militia regiment, which 
had just come up for their month’s training, had sent out invita- 
tions for a ball that evening, and: Mrs. vena was giving a little 
voi etd of eight beforehand. : 
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“Oh, Edith, why didn’t you begin dinner ?” she whispered to 
‘her cousin, as she passed her tosay “how d’ye do” to a lady at 
the other end of the room. 

Everybody had arrived, Major Burney among the sina 

“I’m so sorry to have kept you all waiting,” she said, apolo- 
getically, as she shook hands with every one, then as she reached 
Burney she looked up at him, her big, gray eyes full of laughter, 
and said, “ You see I’ve got a new dress on, and was so lost i in 
admiration of it that I forgot the time!” 

She had met him several times since that Sunday afternoon, 
and he had shown her very plainly by his conduct that she had a 
great attraction for him, but she had received .all his overtures 
most coldly, and the sudden friendliness in her tone as she spoke 
to him now was a delightful surprise. 

“I hope I am going to take you in to dinner?” he asked 
quickly. 

“I’m afraid not,” with a little shake of her head. “ Now I must 
dispose of all these things somewhere before I go in. Oh! this table 


‘will do,” laying down her gloves, fan and bouquet. “ Aren’t they 


perfectly lovely?” gently touching the sweet, white scented 
flowers Captain Haynes had sent her. 

“Because you won't take me, there is no reason why you 
shouldn’t take the flowers,” he had said with a rather sad smile 
as he parted from her that afternoon. 

“Yes, lovely,” said Burney ; “I wish——” 

“What ?” as he stopped short. 

“That I knew who had sent them.” 

“Do you! Why?” looking straight into his eyes. 

“Because I am—jedlous.” 

“Are you? You neéedn’t be,” she answered very low. Then 
with a sudden change of voice, “Oh, dinner’s ready. Here’s Tom 
coming to carry you away. Good-bye,” with a friendly little nod. 

“Which dances may,I have?” Burney was asking Norah an 
hour or two later as they stood in the brightly lighted ball-room. 

“Which do you want ?” glancing down at her card. 

“May I see your programme?” holding out his hand for it. 

She liad been in the room hardly more than a minute, and 
had only about half-a-dozen names down, :but she gave it to’ _ 
knowing perfectly well what the result would be. 


- “Qh, what luck! -How; many may Ishave?: Only two?” in 
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a decidedly disappointed way ; “surely you will give me more 
than two? Miss Armstrong, I’ve been looking forward to this 
evening so much, don’t spoil it all for me, please,” looking at her 
in that pleading way he had never found to fail with women yet. 
“You know perfectly well there is not another woman in the 
room I want to dance with. You will give me some more, won't 
you?” 

The end of it was that Norah promised him nearly half the 
programme, which did not surprise him in the least. 

“T knew she wouldn’t turn the cold shoulder to me for long,” 
he thought to himself with a smile. “I’ve never yet come across 
the woman who did.” 

“This is ours then?” he said, as the next waltz began. She 
shivered as he passed his arm round her. 

“ Are you cold?” he asked, with some little surprise in his tone. 

“Only a goose walking over my grave,” she answered lightly, . 
although her face had turned as white as her frock. Polite 
society forbids us to tell a person that we loathe them. 

“Poor Captain Haynes!” whispered Edith mischievously to 
her cousin towards the end of the evening, “ He doesn’t seem to 
have a chance against Major Burney !” 

“ The two are not to be compared,” was the answer, but Edith 
did not understand the remark quite in the way it was meant. 

The ball was over, and Norah was standing in front of the 
looking-glass in her bedroom still in her evening dress. 

“Norah, my dear,” addressing her reflection half contemp- 
tuously, “you didn’t know you could flirt so well, did you? 
When flirt meets flirt—well, what happens?” Then she turned 
away with a quivering sigh. “Why has he come into my life 
again?” she asked herself wearily. “The very sight of him 
reminds me of all the wrong he has done, and I was trying so hard 
to forget, and if I had never seen him again I might have 
forgiven too. Now—lI can’t!” 

So the time went on, and huirdly a re passed without Jack 
Burney meeting Miss Armstrong’ somewhere or other, sometimes 
at a tennis-party, sometimes at a picnic or a dance, and if there 
was nothing going on, and he thought there was no chance of 
meeting her elsewhere, he would drive down in his dog-cart and 
spend his afternoon.at.the Maxwell’s. 

Norah Armstrong saw clearly the power she was gaining over 
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this admirer of hers, and welcomed each fresh proof of it with a 
kind of bitter triumph. 
-“T will make him love me,” she would say to herself fiercely. 

“He may have flirted with other women, but he shall /ove me.” 

And so one day when she had met him at a picnic, and they 
had wandered together through the cool, green woods, it came 
about that he asked her to be his wife. Burney had flirted des- 
perately with more women than he could count, and in all his 
love affairs it had been his boast that the women met him two- 
thirds of the way. But with this girl it was different. She seemed 
to repel even whilst she encouraged him. Sometimes when he 
congratulated himself on gaining ground as regards her affections, 
he would see a look in the gray eyes which startled him, and which, 
had it not been cancelled a moment after by some kind word or 
other, he could have vowed showed intense dislike. He did not 
understand her in the least, wherein perhaps lay her greatest 
fascination for him. It was a new experience to find himself 
exerting every faculty to induce a woman to care for him, and the 
very novelty of the situation was pleasing to one who believed 
he had run through the scale of emotions before he was thirty. 
So he pleaded his cause, and very creditably too, for the man was 
in earnest for the first time in his life. A curious feeling took 
possession of the girl as she listened, a wild sort of triumph, 
mingled with bitter resentment, odd sensations for a man to raise 
in a girl's heart—if she loved him—had he but known it. He 
did not know it though. She gave him no definite answer 
Would he wait ? she asked him, but in such sweet soft tones as to . 
leave bitter doubt in Jack Burney’s mind, as to what her answer 
‘would eventually be. . 

“Of course I’ll wait. I’d wait all my life for you,” and he caught her 
ihand in his, but only for a second, as the girl drew it away directly. 

“ Let me think it over, and—and—will you promise never to— 
‘to—touch me, until I give you leave ?” 

“I will promise you anything,” but the request hurt him 
‘strangely ; “still I may hope, mayn’t I? ” 

‘ Why, of course you may,” and she smiled up at him so kindly, 
Jack knew he had only to wait patiently and he would win. 

A fortnight passed away—violent love-making on the one side, 
‘very graciously and prettily received on the other. And still 
Norah gave no answer. 
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:“Major Burney has written to say he is coming round ‘this * 
afternoon,” said Mrs. Maxwell at breakfast one: morning. “ Will}: 
you:tell him, Norah, that I quite forgot it was the Primrose. League 
meeting to-day. I-dare say he will try and bear my absence ‘if ' 
you entertain him instead!” she added with a.laugh. 

: Five o’clock came and. Major Burney never appeared. Norah - 
rang the bell rather impatiently for tea. She really could not. 
wait for him any longer, she told herself irritably. Ten minutes 
_ pastfive. Surely he was coming? It really was very rude of. 
him:to keep-her in like this and then never turn up. A ring at< 
the front door-bell. She fixed her eyes expectantly on the door. : 
It. opened ; only the servant with a note. A vague sense of » 
uneasiness and disappointment came over Norah. She took up 
a book and tried to read, glancing frequently at the clock ; half- 
past five; twenty minutes to six ; ten minutes to six. She shut 
up her book with a bang. ,Could anything have happened to him ? 
As.a rule he was never later than four, and here it was going on 
for six o’clock. All sorts of possibleand impossible catastrophes 
that. might have befallen him rushed through her mind. Had he 
been thrown out of his dog-cart? She had always told him his 
mare looked as if she meant mischief. Perhaps—perhaps—he had . 
been—killed! Wildly improbable as the idea was, her breath . 
came and went in little, short, quick gasps, and the colour faded - 
from her cheeks, as with a sudden movement she sprang to her : 
feet. At that moment the door opened and Jack Burney came in. 

“Oh, how glad Iam you have come!” she cried, the colour : 
rushing to her cheeks again as she held out both her hands to 
greet him, all her intense joy and gladness shining in the sweet 
gray eyes. “I didn’t know what had happened to you ; I thought ° 
you. would never come!” Then all at once her hands dropped 
to her sides, and her face grew very white and still, for it had 
flashed upon her as a sudden revelation what her unbounded 
anxiety for him meant. 

“Were you anxious?” he asked very gently, looking into her 
eyes ; “it is good to think you missed me. Norah, don’t you care 
for me a little?” he pleaded.earnestly. Surely her eyes had not 
welcomed him in that way, had he no chance. ' 

She walked away from him to the window. Shecould not trust 
herself to look. at him just now. Care for him a little? . Would 
to God it had only beena little! Fool that she was.never to have: 
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guessed whither she was drifting. . Playing with fire is but a dan- 
gerous game at best, and now that it was too late she had suddenly 
discovered that she had burnt herself. ° 
“When am I to: have my answer, Norah? Don’t keep me 
waiting too long, dear, please. Surely——” 
‘“T will tell you soon,” sheinterrupted. ‘“ Please—please don’t 
ask me now,” and her lips quivered, “ I—I—have a headache 
to-day,” she ended lamely. This new pain had come upon her so 
suddenly, she felt utterly weak and helpless now. She would be. 
brave enough if she could only fight it out alone. : 

Next morning Major Burney gota note from Miss Armstrong . 
asking him to come and see her that afternoon. He drove round 
about four o'clock, and fidgeted about the drawing-room 
waiting for her. It was deliciously cool in there, the windows . 
were wide open, and the venetian blinds drawn low down to keép 
out the glare. On every available table and bracket were flowers, 
whose sweet scent filled the whole room. A veritable Paradise 
after the hot, glaring world out of doors. 

She came in at last and he started as he saw her face, it was so 
drawn and white. She looked as if she had not slept all night, 
and there were black marks under her eyes—those eyes, so 
inténsely sad, that in after years they never ceased to haunt him. 
He had seen them merry, scornful, cold, angry, but it was as he; 
saw them now, passionately sad, that he always remembered 
them afterwards with a useless and unavailing remorse. = 

Without saying a word she laid a packet of letters in his hand, 
then walked to the window and waited. , 

“How did you get these?” He was nervous, and even to 
himself his voice sounded odd. Then reflecting that he had 
better put a bold face on the matter, and realizing more 
keenly every moment that this girl, with the pale, sad face, 
meant all the world to him, he went on quickly, “Of course you 
must know, as you have these letters,” she turned her head and 
listened intently, “that I was engaged to be married:once. But 
—er—we—got eventually tired of each other.” 

If she had for a moment regretted her past conduct, had 
stopped sometimes to wonder if it ‘was right’ to follow the path 
she had marked out for’ herself, all misgivings flew to the winds © 
at his words. ' ‘She'turned and came towards him, her head well’ 
up, her eyes blazing. 
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*. “Mutually tired of each other!” she echoed, and:he ‘wondered 
at the scorn in her voice. “ Why do you lie aboutit? There isno 
use doing so to me ; unfortunately I know too much about it!” 

“Then say J grew tired,” he amended with an impatient laugh. 
Then with a sudden change of voice, “Surely you will not let a 
stupid love affair, dead and done with, come between us. I never 
really cared for her, she cared far more than I——” 

“Stop! How dare you!” she burst out passionately. “Have 
you no sense of right or honour left in you? Yes, she did care 
for you, honestly and truly, with a love such as a man like you 
are incapable of grasping !” 

“ May I ask you to tell me the reason why you are so very 
angry?” he asked quietly. Surely all this showed she was 
jealous, and if that were the case, why, so much the better. 

“Yes, I will tell you the reason why,” and her eyes flashed angri- 
ly, though her voice was as quiet as his own—“ the reason why I 
have ever.even spoken to you. Helen Grant was my cousin.” 

She stopped for a second as Burney looked up with a start. 

“TI had lived with the Grants from my babyhood, and loved 
Helen, who was ten years older than I was, better than any one 
else in the wide world.” There was a quiver in her voice, and 
for a moment she did not speak, then went on again hurriedly 
as if she must tell her story as quickly as possible. ‘“ My father 
and mother died when I was a baby, I had _no brothers or sisters, 
and the whole of my childish affection was centred on Helen, 
and the older I grew, the stronger my .love became.” Another 
pause as she began to re-arrange a vase full of big, sweet-scented, 
top-heavy roses, but her hands trembled so she had to leave her 
task unfinished. She could not go on speaking until she had 
her voice under.control, and Burney did not break the silence, he 
was walking restlessly up and down the room, but came to a halt 
at her side as she resumed quietly, all trace of emotion having 
left her voice. “ When I was about fourteen you' came down to 
stay near us, and before you left you had become engaged to my 
cousin. I used often to watch for you as you came up the drive, 
and run and tell her you were coming, for I loved to see the glad- 
ness that my news always brought into her face. . You hardly 
ever saw me when you came, for I knew Helen was happier alone 
with.you. I wondered when I first saw you again if you would 
recognize me, but it was hardly likely. Mrs. Maxwell had often 
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heard your name, though she had never met you, but when she — 
speculated on the possibility of your being related to the man who 
had been engaged to Helen Grant I volunteered no information. 
You did not know me, and I did not wish any one to think that I 
knew you.” : 

“ Armstrong? Armstrong?” he muttered to himself, “ of course 
I remember now! Oh, what a fool I’ve been!” Then out loud, 
“ But she never called you Norah?” 

“No, she never called me Norah.” 

“TI thought not, she used to call you 

“Don’t you say it!” she cried, as if the sound of that dear old 
pet name from his lips would be more than she could bear. Then 
she went on quietly, “My uncle was in very bad health, and 
Helen could not bear the thought of leaving him to go out to 
India with you. You were so kind and thoughtful, she told me,” 
a curiously satirical inflection in her tone, “and said you would 
not try and persuade her to leave him on any account. It was 
very thoughtful of you not to marry her until you had made quite 
sure of her money, wasn’t it?” . 

A deep red flush spread over his face as he made some angry 
ejaculation, but she went on speaking and took no notice of it. 

“Mr. Grant was, as you know,” slightly emphasizing the last 
words, “a very rich man, and Helen, being the only child, was 
looked upon asa great heiress. | Her mother was dead, so her 
father’s fortune would come straight to her at his death. You 
knew that, didn’t you?” with a scornful laugh. “ When her father 
died, after being a complete invalid for three years, it was found 
his fortune was about a third of what it was supposed to be, that 
he had lost nearly all the money he had, chiefly in speculations, 
and that Helen would have barely a hundred a year to live upon. 
You know the rest, how she wrote and told you her father was 
dead, told you too how she was no longer rich ; sorry, as I knew, 
that she would bring so little with her, but never doubting for an 
instant that she would not be as welcome to you poor as rich. 
Don’t interrupt me,” she said authoritatively as he tried to speak, 
“ you shall hear it all, all the cruel wrong you did her. I shall 
never forget the day when she got your answer. She came into my 
room, your letter in her hand, and she looked so changed I hardly 
knew her. She had aged ten years it seemed to me, her face was 
so worn and lined. Then she showed me your letter, surely the 
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cruelest one a ‘man ever wrote,: with its pitiful "attempts tu hide ' 
your intense selfishness and disloyalty, under the plea that you ° 
could not bear to drag her down to poverty ; as if,” with a mirth- 
less. laugh, “it were not poverty enough to live on a hundred a 
year! She knew perfectly well you could afford to marry her, 
and she saw you in your true colours. As long as I live, I shall 
never forget the look of suffering on her face, as she turned to me 
and said so pitifully, ‘It was‘ my money then that he cared for ‘ 
after all,’” and the tears came into Norah’s eyes as she turned 
away with a sob. “Is-it any wonder I grew to hate you?” 
slie: went on rapidly. “ My pretty bright cousin changed into 
a broken-hearted woman. She had always been delicate, and » 
after that she took no care of herself. She died six months : 
afterwards. Don’t try to look sorry, please!” with a hard' 
little laugh, “I couldn’t for the life of me believe in your sorrow’ 
if I tried. You ought to be glad she is dead, you spoilt her life. : 
Are you surprised that I should feel that the man who brought 
this sorrow into her life had helped to kill her?” she ended 
fiercely. “To be engaged to you for three years, and then— —” 

There was a long pause, broken at last by Burney. 

“I am sorry you should think so badly of me,” he said 
earnestly, “but we all do things we afterwards regret. I love 
you with my whole heart, and if I can make up for the past by 
my devotion to you, I will do it. Surely you will forgive me! 
Don’t you care for me a little, Norah ?” 

“Care for you! Care for you!” she echoed, her eyes blazing, 
“it is so likely I could care for a man who spoilt the life of the 
woman I loved best on earth, a man whom I despise, whom I have 
hated, both for the wrong he did her and the grief he brought’ 
into my life when he helped to kill her—oh, you ask a strange 
thing!” And yet she knew she loved whilst she despised him, 
and that to no one else could she ever give the intense passionate 
love that had grown up in her heart, against her reason, against 
her will, for this man whom she knew to be utterly heartless and 
untrue. “Surely you must understand ?” 

“Understand what?” 

‘“ That I never meant to marry you. That I made you care for me 
only to throw you over inthe end. You played with Helen, I have 
played with you. ° You spoilt her life; 1 have tried to spoil yours.” 

“Then I am:to understand that you have deliberately flirted 
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with me from first to last?” The words came very slowly and 
distinctly, but his face was as white as her own. 

“ Deliberately, from first to last,” she answered, defiantly draw- 
ing herself up. “I know what I havedone. People will say I have 
behaved as no woman worthy of the name could have behaved, for 
they will never know the truth. But if I have made you suffer one- 
tenth of what you made her suffer, 1 am amply repaid for. the lie 
I have acted during the past month or two, and the contempt I 
may incur in the future. Now, go!” and she pointed to the door. 

‘For a moment or two they stood still looking at each other, 
and Jack Burney knew by the beautiful, proud, white face con- 
fronting him, that there was no hope for him. 

“ May I never set eyes on you again,” she ended, then turned 
away and leant on the mantelpiece, her face in her hands. 

: “ You are repaid, Norah,” was his answer—for the man loved 
her—*“ more than you can dream of,” and so he left her, taking 
with him all the sunshine of her life. 

- When his footsteps had died away she ran up-stairs into her 
room, locking the door behind her. 

- She had sent him away! Never again would she hear the voice 
she had grown to love, or see the face which had become dearer 
to her than she had ever dreamt it could have been. And it was 
all her own fault. If she had never tried to make him love her, 
had never deceived him, this pain would never have been hers. 

“If I have done wrong in trying to punish him, I have been 
punished myself, for I love him! Nell, my sweet, sweet Nell,” 
she sobbed passionately, as she flung herself on her knees by 
the bedside, “I have had my revenge; I have made him suffer, 
and—I have spoilt my-life. Oh, what good has it all been? 
Can it lessen the cruel wrong he did you? Can it bring you 
any happiness? Can it bring you back to me? No, no, for 
you are dead—dead! My darling, my darling, in my bitter 
anger I tried to spoil his life.. I would to God I had never done 
it now, for you would not have wished it, Nell ; you would never 
have taught me this lesson of revenge. Why did I not leave it 
all in better, wiser Hands than mine? Nell, Nell, I. shall 
see you again some day surely? It cannot be that: I have lost 

you for ever now through my own doing! God is too pitiful for 
that. . He will forgive, oh ! surely He will forgive?” 

wii ued T. W. 





Facing Death. 
By Mrs. WILL C. HAWKSLEY, 
Author of “ Less THAN KIN,” “TURNING THE TABLES,” etc. 


NELLIE LESTER went slowly up the stairs of her ugly little house 
in Bayswater and, shutting the door of her own bedroom behind 
her, drew a chair close to the window and sat down. 

For the crisis hadcome. And though there was plenty of time 
before she need go to her dressing-case and take—it—out of the 
corner where it lay hidden, she knew that she would never leave 
this room again alive. With that knowledge pressing upon her 
tired brain and aching heart, she leaned back against the cush- 
ions, scarcely thinking, scarcely suffering, though surely never in 
all her sad twenty-five eventful years, had she felt so acutely, 
throbbingly alive as now. 

- What a dingy room it was! She had not beheld it with this 
keen vision before. She had been blinded by her many interests, 
her writing, her gaieties—which were, indeed, as much profes- 
sional as social ; for she eked out her scanty income by attending 
and reporting all kinds of fashionable functions on behalf of a 
leading ladies’ newspaper—her child, her love. Ah, her love, 
without which everything else seemed so hollow and worthless ! 
For literature and dissipation were as open to her as before. Alice 
was as well as she had been a week earlier. Only the love had 
gone, gone forever. And in its flight had brought her to this pass. 
It was because its glamour had vanished that now she could see. 

All at once the house, of which this room was but a sample, 
seemed to become to her the emblem of her own existence ; 
sordid and dull, though still hanging upon the skirts of the soci- 
ety-world to which once it had belonged ; struggling to keep up 
an appearance of smartness and ease, but betraying by the soiled 
blinds and tumbled draperies how flimsy was the pretence. A 
horrid house! Nellie marvelled listlessly how she could have en- 
dured it forso long. Yet once, not very far back either, it had 
seemed to her a very haven of rest, reached after many storms. 

Such a life as hers had been! She did not set herself to consider 
it. But yet, in these its final moments, there passed before her all its 
memories, one after another, as though in a mental panorama. The 
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pictures, vivid as they were, scarcely increased her misery. She 
was too numbed, too utterly stunned for such healthy pain. 

She saw herself a pretty, lively child again, the spoiled and only 
daughter of the well-born and greatly-admired vicar of the mid- 
land garrison town of Ream. She fancied herself ten years old 
once more, with long black silk stockings and buckled shoes mak- 
ing great play below her quaint plush gown, talking to the ladies, 
who petted her for her father’s sake, and to the officers, who made 
much of her for her own. And she smiled, actually smiled, as 
she recalled one particular Christmas Eve, when she had found 
herself the happy possessor of no less than twenty boxes of 
chocolate creams, her special form of vanity at that period. 
Alice had never been the success that she was. The mother 
doubted whether she ever would be, Perhaps it would be better 
for Alice if she never were. 

Then she remembered the day when first she had seen Rex 
Lester. And as she remembered her lips set themselves into 
firmer lines. He was brought to the Vicarage and introduced 
by Captain Willowes, and she, who all her life had been accus- 
tomed to the adulation of handsome men, had found herself 
blushing beneath the glance of his wonderful eyes and trembling 
at the touch of his hand.: After which she was the more enraged 
to discover that he had but lately been raised from the ranks, and 
received his commission as the reward of extraordinary valour 
during the Egyptian campaign. Even when she heard that he 
was the son of a general officer, and had enlisted from disgust at 
his own inability to pass his examinations, she could scarcely ~ 
forgive him for the interest he had excited in her. 

Until she saw him again. Then she knew that she would have 
overlooked anything. And when he asked her she told him so. 

She made a lovely bride. In this hour, when all the dead days 
had revived and come to life, the figure which had, upon her 
wedding morning, confronted her in her own mirror, rose from 
the vanished past and stood before her. She could see the shy, 
blushing face, ashamed to read in its reflection the happiness 
expressed ; she could recall the masses of dark hair, crowned 
with flowers ; the tall, well-proportioned form, in its trailing, lace- 
trimmed gown ; even the small feet in their dainty shoes. And 
a momentary thrill ran through her when she seemed again to 
meet Rex’s glance as she left the altar rails at his side—his wife. 
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Within a month she had found out that, for all his-animal 
courage, for all his chivalrous manner, for all his fierce passion, he 
could be a brute and a bully, he could show himself as false as 
hell. . Within a year she had learned 

There was a knock at,the door. She started up to lock it, but 
it was too late. Her maid had already opened it, with a pink 
silk gown hanging over her arm. 

“Dorie’s man has brought home your dress, madam. Will you 
try it on now?” 

Mrs. Lester stared at the girl. She had forgotten all about the 
ball to which she had promised, in the interests of The Society 
Woman, to go to-night—to-night, when she would be lying on 
her bed, stark and cold and dead. Who would supply the account 
which she ought to send? ; 

“No, not just at present, Smith. I am engaged for a while, 
and will ring if I want you,” she said gently. She was always 
kind to her servants, who, in return, were usually more or less 
attentive to her. ‘“ Where is Miss Alice ?” 

“Out, madam. You remember, do you not, that Lady Saltash 
fetched her an hour ago in the carriage?” 

The look of surprise in Smith’s eyes recalled her to herself. 
She must not behave strangely and so arouse suspicion, or they 
might perhaps hinder her plans. There was talk enough already 
about her, wonder enough as to what she would do, for a very 
little eccentricity upon her part to set the servants’ imagination 

' to work. 

She laughed. As the sound struck upon her ears she com- 
prehended that this was the very last time she should hear herself 
laugh, so often as she had laughed before. And the laugh died 
away inasigh ° : 

“Of course. But I have a headache. I think that I must have 
been half asleep. Don’t let me be disturbed again or I shall be 
fit for nothing to-night. And, Smith——” 

“Yes, madam?” turning again as she was leaving the room, 
after spreading out the softly-tinted robe upon the couch. 

“Don’t let Miss Alice rush in when she returns. You had 
better come first with some tea. When I ring, you know.” 

“Yes, madam.” 

She went. out, closing the door again softly. As her hienien 
died away on the carpet outside it flashed upon Nellie that this 
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unresponsive’ visage, this obedient, unsympathetic woman, was 
the last living human being, the last fellow mortal whom she should 
ever see. A chill, hcrrible shudder ran over her, and for an instant 
the longing to scream after the girl, to call her back, to implore 
her to save her mistress from herself, was almost irresistible. But 
the impulse passed, though its vehemence was exhausting enough 
to cause Nellie to forget to fasten the door, as she had fully 
purposed to do. 

She sank down again amongst the cushions, and idly stretched 
out her hand to touch the rustling silk which was just within 
reach. The colour reminded her of the opera cloak which she 
wore when she said a scornful good-bye to her—no, not her 
‘husband by that time—or so she believed. For it was in America, 
after she had divorced him. He had forced his way into her 
presence one night in New York, just as she was starting for the 
theatre, with Randolph Paget for her escort. He had fallen on 
his knees before her and had implored her to return to him, 
promising penitence and amendment. But she had heard and 
trusted such promises too often already. So she would not 
listen now. 

Yet it had given her a pang when, upon the very morning 
after her wedding—hers and Randolph’s—she had read in the 
English 7zmes that Rex was in prison; sent there for a furious 
and apparently purely aggressive attack upon a fellow officer. 
She sighed while she read the account, though she could well 
believe that the assault was unprovoked. She had known Rex’s 
temper of old. 

“ What is it, my darling?” the second husband had inquired 
tenderly ; and as she looked up at him she had had a sudden sense 
-of being a wicked woman. It was of her husband she had been 
thinking. And here was another husband, calling her darling. 
Could a woman have two husbands and yet be good? Nellie 
had done many things since of a much more avowedly evil sort. 
But never had she felt so convicted of guilt as at that instant. 

“ Rex is in trouble,” she said. “See!” 

She pointed out the paragraph and he read it, still holding her 
fingers. For he adored her. Of that there was no doubt. It 
was because she had been so sure of it that she had allowed him 
to usurp the place of the man who, as she felt assured, had never 
cared for her, except as the. instrument of his own gratification ; 
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the man whom once she had believed she loved. That was 
a mistake though, which long ago she had discerned in its © 
true colours. 

“Thank heaven, you are safe!” breathed Randolph earnestly. 
For he was always kind, and loyal, and understanding. What 
was it but his kindness and loyalty and understanding that drove 
him, a melancholy lunatic, into an asylum for the insane when 
the lawyers whom Rex had employed discovered some illegality 
in the divorce, and therefore a fundamental flaw in the union 
which had never been marriage? In the asylum he had remained 
ever since, ignorant that Nellie had resumed her old name and 
returned to England. There he was to-day, whilst the woman 
for whom he would have laid down his life was plotting— 
no, scarcely plotting! that was over; rather was intending—to 
take her own. 

And all for the sake of a dead love. For love—love, fierce, 
desperate, passionate—had come to Nellie upon her way from 
the New Country to the Old. On board the rocking steam- 
ship, to the music of the vast Atlantic rollers, love had, for the 
thousandth time, chanted her siren song—chanted it in the tones 
of Jack’s voice. And to it Nellie Lester had listened, though in 
the hearing she had consciously left truth and purity behind her 
for ever. She did it with her eyes open. She faced her guilt and 
bowed down before that fatal passion, owning it her conqueror. 

For she wanted so to be happy. Never, never had she felt 
real peace and contentment since she left the sheltering walls of 
her father’s vicarage. Not even when, during the first year of 
married life, little Alice came, and they put the blue-eyed baby 
into herarms. She had foreseen then that the infant would but 
be made by her husband a weapon with which to scourge her, 
and she had dreaded the additional power thus placed in his 
hands. 

Nor had she been deceived. Within six months of the child’s 
birth she had been torn out of her mother’s keeping and given 
into the charge of an old woman, a tool of the handsome soldier. 
Nellie did not see her again until Rex’s freak of visiting America 
gave his wife the chance, as she supposed, of freedom. The 
freedom had proved a dream. But though the dream was over, 
the memory of Alice remained as the pole-star to draw the 
mother back to English shores. Rex was still in confinement 
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when she arrived—he would not be liberated, in fact, even yet 
for many months—and no one denied to Nellie the right to 
claim the four-year-old girl. 

And for Alice she had laboured, and for Jack she had lived 
ever since. -She would not take his money. To that pitch of 
degradation nothing would tempt her. No gift from him would 
she ever allow Rex’s daughter toaccept. To that resolve her old 
instincts kept her firm. But to please the child and to support 
herself were the only boons that she denied him. So the years 
had flown, the years during which the little house at Bayswater 
had seemed still endurable. And somehow or another the 
spurious air of respectability had been always maintained about 
her own existence as well as about her dwelling. 

But yesterday Jack died—died by his own hand. 

Why ? 

She got up and went to stand in front of the looking-glass 
when she reached that point. Resting both her hands upon the 
table in front of it, she stooped her face towards that other face 
in the mirror, until her lips almost touched the shadowed lips 
and her breath dimmed the distinctness of their outline. Lingering 
thus she repeated aloud the word that was pressing in upon her 
brain, goading her to madness; the word that was piercing her 
soul, driving her to despair. 

Why? 

The single syllable seemed to echo in each darkening corner 
of the room. For daylight was fading. Only the latest, faintest 
rays of the setting sun—the last sunlight that she would ever 
behold—were touching the cheek which was nearest the window, 
throwing the other side of her profile into deeper shade. 

It was not because of any haunting money trouble. Of so 
much at least she could be certain. Jack’s wealth was proverbial, 
and was not of the sort to melt away. Neither was it the shadow 
of some mysterious illness, such as sometimes falls upon and 
blights a life. Only the last time they had been together she 
had noted, with silent delight, the superb look of strength about 
the whole man. Butif not loss of riches or of health, what was— 
what could be—the cause of that act of madness? Except only 
love ? 

Had he tired of her? Yet to-night, even in the gathering 


twilight, she could see that she was not less beautiful than of old. 
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The worries and struggles and passions of the last few years had - 
indeed added a depth to her expression, lacking in the days of. 
her girlhood. Her peculiarly stately loveliness had been enhanced , 
rather than diminished by the experiences of life. 

. And then, bending forward still to scan each familiar detail, 
Nellie suddenly broke down, shedding the first tears that had 
fallen since she heard of Jack’s death. But it was not for him . 
she wept. Rather she was mourning over her own attractions, 
the bust and neck which had been raved about by sculptors, the 
delicately-cut features which went to make up her charm. For 
they must perish. To-morrow they would be clay; within a 
year, dust. She was so sorry for them that she cried, heaving 
great sobs, as a child might cry in sympathy with a sister or a 
friend. 

And then her ideas reverted again to Jack, and the heaving 
sighs ceased. .-That was a sorrow too great, too profound for 
tears. For with the memory the old question recurred, 

Why? 

Had he seen some one else, some younger, sweeter, purer. 
woman, and longed for liberty to win her, the liberty which, in 
Nellie’s lifetime, and with his old-world sentiments of honour,. 
could never be his? Was there perhaps, even now, some other 
heart yearning for him? Not as hers was yearning. That were 
impossible! But just in the sad, pathetic, passionless manner in 
which a girl does long for her dead lover? Nellie hated that 
imaginary rival, even whilst she was wondering who would be, 
sorrowing for her, herself, by this time to-morrow. Her father 
was dead, had died years ago. She could not even recollect her 
mother. As to more distant relatives, they had long since 
discarded her. There would be only Alice. 

“ Poor little Alice,” she murmured. 

But her thoughts did not dwell on the child, who had never 
filled more than a coraer of her consciousness. She retreated. 
again to her chair and turned her imagination towards Jack— 
Jack as he was now. How was it with him? Was there indeed 
a hereafter?, Could she really, within a few minutes, be at his 
side, no matter where? The mere idea nerved her to go to her 
dressing-case and take—it—from the hidden recess. Standing,. 
with the tiny. phial. nestled close to her palm, she paused. 

She was upon the brink. In another moment 
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“Why ?” . 
Did she herself utter the word ? Or was it some other voice? 
- It sounded strangely clear. Yet she was not aware that she had 
spoken. But it carried her fancy once more away from the 
small bottle and the dead man to the living Jack whom she had 
loved. Why had he done this thing ? 

And then she understood what she had never understood 
before. To that awful “why” no answer but one could ever be 
certainly given. i 

He had wished to leave the world—to leave her! The sudden, 
horrible revelation seemed to freeze her soul. 

For how could she follow him if he did not want her ? 

With a wild, shuddering, wailing shriek she rushed to the bed 
and flung herself at full length upon the white counterpane. 

* * * * * 

Ten minutes later Lady Saltash’s horses drew up at the door. 
There was the vision of an excessively golden head, the sound of 
a shrill laugh, the exchange of two kisses as the rosy lips of 
pretty Alice met those of the. worn and not quite untarnished 
woman of the world. Then the little one watched the victoria 
drive off before she entered the house. Smith was waiting in the 
shabby hall. 

“Hush, Miss Alice. Your mamma is asleep. You must not 
make a noise to disturb her.” But the demure little damsel had 
a will of her own. ' 

“Thank you, Smith. Now let me pass,” she said imperiously. 

“Indeed, miss, you are not to go to my mistress. She gave 
special instructions ” which were apparently to prove un- 
availing. For in a moment the lithe figure had slipped under the 
outstretched arm and was half-way upstairs. In another second 
Alice had opened the door of Nellie’s dark chamber, and was 
looking about her in the hushed gloom. 

“Mother!” she whispered, half-alarmed. Then, “ Mother! 
Mother !” the crescendo increasing. ‘Oh, mother darling, I do 
want you.” 

The words fell upon the ears of the woman stretched upon the 
bed. She stirred uneasily, as if in her sleep. But the slight 
sound attracted the attention of the listening child. 

“Ah! .You are there!” with a sigh of relief. “Dearest 
mother, don’t move. I'll get up and cuddle you.” 
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It was an easy matter to climb that height. An instant later 
the soft, cool little hands were upon Nellie’s forehead, the damp 
red mouth pressed to her cheek, and Alice was whispering out 
her confession. 

“T’ve wanted you all the whole afternoon, mammy. I’m ever 
so much happier when you come out too. Kiss me, mammy, 
dear.” 

Some one needed her, then. But it was here, here in the cold, 
bare world which she had meant to have quitted ere this. It was 
the child of the man who had ruined her life—her husband. 
Nellie turned away her face and hardened her heart. 

“Is your head bad again, mammy? What have you got in 
this hand? Medicine?” 

Nellie started. During the last few moments of anguish she 
had absolutely forgotten —it. 

“ But you don’t want physic, now that I am back,” the childish 
voice went on. “You want some tea. Give me the bottle and 
I'll put it down. And I’ll tell Smith to bring a strong cup. Only 
it’s so dark here.” 

She clambered down again to the floor; then stood hesitat- 
ing. For she was a sensitive, imaginative small maiden, and the 
darkness terrified her. Besides, there was something horribie to 
her in her mother’s persistent silence and stillness. 

“Get up, mother, and come away,” she cried with vehemence. 
“Tea is ready in the drawing-room. I saw it there when I 
passed. Come.” And as no notice was taken of her appeal, she 
stamped her foot. “Come! Come at once.” 

Whereupon Nellie, feeling dazed and helpless, but curiously 
relieved, obeyed. 

They left the room together, hand in hand. 


* * * # 


And so God’s messenger, a little child, led her mother back to 
life, where there is still room and time both for repentance and 
atonement. Not yet did Nellie realize the wickedness of the 
action she had contemplated. But, curiously enough, it was 
whilst she descended the stairs that the notion occurred to her 


that that day six months would see Rex a free man. 
- -Perhaps—some day—who can tell ?—repentance may even yet 
work out the atonement c f two sinners. 





Ritter Gluck. 
A REMEMBRANCE OF THE YEAR 1809. 
By E. T. A. HOFFMANN. 
Translated by C. ALICE ELGAR. 

A FEw beautiful days generally occur in Berlin, even in the late 
autumn. The sun emerges cheerfully from the clouds and the 
dampness soon dries in the mild air which breathes through the 
streets. Then a long procession may be seen—fashionable 
people, burghers with their wives and dear little ones in Sunday 
clothes, clerics, Jewesses, lawyers, professors, milliners, dancers, 
officers and others, all thronging together, going to the Thiergar- 
ten. Every seat at Klau’s and Weber’s is soon occupied, the 
coffee steams, the young men of fashion light their cigars, 
every one talks at once—argues about war and peace or 
discusses Mdlle. Bethmann’s shoes, whether she wore grey or 
green ones lately, the narrowed state of trade and bad coppers» 
&c., &c., &c., till all is Jost in the strains of an air from Fanchon, 
with which a harp, woefully out of tune, a couple of fiddles not 
tuned at all, a consumptive flute, and a spasmodic bassoon are 
torturing themselves and their hearers. Close to the railing ~ 
which separates the Weber domain from the high road stand 
many little round tables and garden chairs ; here you can breathe 
the fresh air and observe the comers and goers at a safe distance 
from the cacophonish uproar of that accursed orchestra. That - 
is where I seat myself, giving rein to the airy play of fancy, which 
brings me friendly figures with whom I converse concerning 
science, art and everything which should be dearest to the mind 
of man. Ever gayer and gayer grows the stream of pedestrians 
passing by me, but nothing disturbs me, and nothing can scare 
away my fantastic company. Only the atrocious trio of a very 
commonplace waltz roused me from my world of dreams. I 
could hear nothing but the squeaking treble of the violins and 
flutes and the snorting of the bassoon ; they went up and down, 
keeping tight hold of one another in octaves, torturing the ear, 
and involuntarily, like a man seized with acute pain, I cried out: 

“What maddening music! the abominable octaves!” Close 
to me came a whisper: 
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“Cruel fate! another octave hunter again, so soon.” 

I looked up, and suddenly became aware of a man who had 
taken a seat at the same table as myself, and who was gazing 
fixedly at me. He at once held me spellbound. I never sawa 
head or figure which made such a rapid and deep impression on 
me. Imagine a slightly aquiline nose, a broad open forehead 
standing out in a remarkable manner, bushy greyish brows, be- 
‘neath which shone out eyes sparkling with almost wild, youthful 
fire (their possessor must have been over 50). The gentle out- 
‘line of the chin contrasted strangely with the compressed lips, anid 
a satirical play of the muscles in his sunken cheeks seemed in 
direct contradiction to the earnest and deep melancholy which 
rested on his brow. Only a few scanty grey locks lay behind 
large ears standing out from his head. A very ample overcoat 
of modern cut enwrapped the tall meagre figure. As my glance 
met his he lowered his eyes, and with visible satisfaction con- 
‘tinued his occupation, which my exclamation had apparently 
‘interrupted. He was busily shaking some tobacco out of various 
‘small packets into a large box placed before him, and damping 
it with red wine out of a quarter bottle. The music had ceased 
and I felt compelled to address him. 

“Tt is a mercy that the music has stopped,” I said, “it was un- 
-endurable.” 

The old man cast a hasty glance at me, and shook out his last 
‘packet. 

“It would be better if they did not play at all,” I continued. 
“Do you not agree with me?” 

“T have no opinion,” he said. “You are a musician and a 
‘connoisseur by profession.” 

“You are mistaken ; I am neither. I once learnt the piano 
and thorough-bass as subjects appertaining toa polite education, 
and I was told, amongst other things, that nothing had a worse 
effect than when the bass progressed in octaves with the upper 
part. I received this on authority at’ the time, and have 
always found the rule justified.” 

“Really?” he rejoined, then rose and walked slowly and 
thoughtfully towards the musicians, whom he treated with com- 
manding dignity. He came back, and had hardly seated him- 
self when they began to play the overture to “Iphigenia in Aulis.” 
With eyes half closed, and leaning his slender arms on the 
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table, he listened to the andante ; moving his left foot slightly, he 
‘marked the entry of each part; then raising his head’ he 
‘glanced hastily around—his left hand with its outstretched fingers 
-rested on the table as if in the act of striking a chord on the 
piano, he lifted his right hand: I thought I saw before me a 
‘Capellmeister giving the entry of the new ‘fempo to the orchestra 
—the right hand falls and the al/egro begins; a burning flush 
‘flies across the pale cheeks, the eyebrows are knit together with 
‘a frown, an inward rage lights the wild glance with a fire which 
consumes more and more the smile still hovering round the half- 
parted lips. Now he leans back, the eyebrows are gradually ele- 
vated, the play of the muscles in his cheeks returns, the eyes 
shine, a deep inward pain melts into enjoyment, which penetrates 
‘every fibre, and vibrates convulsively through his frame—he 
draws a deep breath, drops of perspiration stand on his forehead, 
he marks the entrance of the ¢ué¢z and other principal points ; 
his right hand beats time without stopping, in his left he holds 
his handkerchief, and passes it over his face. Thus he succeeds 
in clothing the skeleton of the overture presented by that hand- 
ful of violins with flesh and colour. I heard the soft melting 
lament with which the flute ascends when the storm of the 
violins and basses has exhausted itself and the thunder of the 
drums is silent ; I heard the softly suggested tones of the violon- 
cellos and bassoons, which fill the heart with unspeakable melan- 
choly. The ¢utzi returns, the unison strides on, noble and great 
‘as a giant, the toneless lament dies out beneath its crushing tread. 

The overture was ended ; the stranger let both his arms sink . 
down, and sat there with closed eyes, like one exhausted by too 
great an effort. His. bottle was empty; I filled his glass with 
burgundy, which I had ordered meanwhile. He sighed deeply 
as if awakening from a dream. I obliged him to drink, which 
he did without making any excuses, and emptying the full glass 
in one draught he exclaimed : 

“Iam satisfied with the performance. The orchestra got 
through bravely.” 

“But yet,” I replied, “they gave but a feeble sketch of a 
masterpiece painted in vivid colours.” 

“ Judge I rightly ? you do not belong to Berlin?” 

“You aré right ; I only stay here occasionally.” _ 
‘ “The burgundy is good ; but it is getting cold.” 
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“Yes, let us go inside and finish the bottle there.” 

“A good idea. I do not know you, neither do you know me. 
We will not ask each other’s names; names are. sometimes 
burdensome. I drink burgundy, it costs me nothing, we are en- 
joying each other’s society, so let well alone.” 

He said all this with hearty good-nature. We entered the 
toom. When seated, he threw open|his overcoat, and I remarked 
with surprise thatj under it he wore an embroidered waistcoat 
with long flaps, black velvet breeches, and a very small silver 
sword. He buttoned up his coat again carefully. 

“ Why did you ask me if I belonged to Berlin?” I began. 

“ Because in that case I should have had to leave you.” 

“That sounds enigmatical.” 

“Not in the least when I tell you that I—well, am a com- 
poser.” 

“I do not understand you any the more.” 

“ Pardon me, then, for my exclamation of a few minutes ago, 
as I see you know nothing of Berlin or its inhabitants.” 

He stood up and walked hastily to and fro a few times, then 
stepped to the window and sang almost inaudibly the chorus of 
the priestesses from “ Iphigenia in Tauris,” tapping the window- 
pane now and again at the entry of the ¢u¢ti, I remarked 
with astonishment and admiration that he gave certain varied 
turns to thé melodies which were striking in their force and 
novelty. I let him goon. He finished and returned to his seat, 
Quite penetrated by the man’s strange behaviour and the fantas- 
tic expressions of rare musical talent, I was silent. After a time 
he began : 

“‘ Have you ever composed ?” 

“Yes; I have experimented in the art; but I found every- 
thing I wrote in moments of imagined inspiration seemed after- 
wards tame and dull ; so I let it alone.” 

“You were wrong in doing that, for to make the attempt is no 
bad sign of talent. One learns music as a boy, because father and 
mother insist upon it; one goes on thumping and squeaking: 
but unconsciously the mind grows more receptive of melody. 
The half-forgotten theme of a little song now sung differently 
was perhaps one’s first original thought, and this embryo, pain- 
fully nourished by outside forces, develops into a giant who 
devours all around him and assimilates everything into his own 
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blood and marrow! ‘Ha! how is it possible even to point out 
the thousand ways by which one arrives at composing? It is a 
broad high road ; all tramp along it and shout and shriek : We 
are the consecrated ones ! We reach the goal! Through the ivory 
gate we reach the kingdom of dreams: few even see the doors, 
still fewer pass its portals. Strangely mysterious is the aspect 
here. Wild figures wave hither and thither, they have all a 
character of their own—some more marked than others. They 
do not allow themselves to be seen on the public road ; they are 
only to be found inside the ivory gate. It is difficult to escape 
from this kingdom, monsters bar the way, as they did that to the 
palace of Alcinous. Every one rushes—as in a whirlwind revolv- 
ing round and round—many dream out the dream in the realm 
of dreams—they exhale themselves in dreams—they cast a 
shadow no more, otherwise they would be conscious of it in the 
gleam which pierces athwart this kingdom; but only a few, 
awakened from their imaginings, mount upwards and stride 
through the land of dreams—they reach truth—the highest 
moment is touched, the contact with the eternal, unspeakable! 
Look at the sun: it is the triad, out of which the harmonies, 
like the stars, shoot down and encompass you round with threads 
of fire. You lie there in a chrysalis of flame till Psyche mounts 
with spreading wings into the sun , 

He had sprung to his feet during these last words and raised 
his hand, gazing upwards. Then he sat down again and quickly 
emptied the glass filled for him. A silence ensued which I dare 
not break, fearing to disturb the flight of this extraordinary 
man’s thoughts. At length he continued more quietly: 

“When I dwelt in the realm of dreams, I was tortured by a 
thousand sorrows and fears! It was night and I was terrified by 
the grinning masks of the monsters who stormed against me 
and who now made me sink down in the abyss of the sea, 
and now carried me high up in the air. Rays of light passed 
through the darkness and became tones which surrounded me 
with delicious brightness. I awoke from my pains and saw a 
great clear Eye which gazed at an organ, and as it gazed, tones 
arose and glimmered and embraced each other in glorious 
chords, such as I should never have imagined. Melodies 
streamed up and down, and I swam with this stream and was 
nigh to destruction, when the Eye gazed at me and held me 
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above the raging waves. Night returned, then ‘two Colossi in 
shining armour advanced towards me: Tonic and Dominant! 
‘They tore me upwards, but the Eye smiled, saying: ‘1 know 
“what fills thy breast with longing; the gentle, tender stripling, 
‘the Third, shall step out: between the: Colossi: thou shalt hear 
his sweet voice, thou shalt see me again and my melodies shall be 
thine.” 

He ceased. 

“ And you saw the Eye again?” 

“Yes, I saw it again. I sighed out long years in the region 
_ -of dreams—there—yes, there! I sat in a glorious valley and 

‘listened to the flowers singing to one another. Only one 
sunflower was silent and bowed its closed chalice sadly to the 
ground. Invisible hands drew me towards it; it raised its head. 
‘The blossom opened, and from its midst the Eye shone out. 
Now the tones expanded like beams of light from my brain to 
‘the flowers, who drank them in greedily. Larger and larger 
‘grew the sunflower’s petals—burning rays streamed from them 
—they flowed around me—the Eye had disappeared together 
‘with I, myself, into the chalice of the flower.” 

With these last words he sprang up and hurried out of the 
room with hasty, almost youthful steps. I waited in vain for his 
return, and at last determined to go back into the town. 

I had nearly reached the Brandenburg Gate when I saw a tall 
form fr through the darkness and at once recognized my 
eccentric frtend. I addressed him with: 

“Why did you leave me so hastily?” 

“It was too hot and the exphonia began to sound.” 

“T do not understand!” 

“So much the better.” 

“So much the worse; I should like to understand you 
thoroughly.” 

“Do you not hear anything ?” 

* No.” 

“It is past; let us go. I do not generally like society ; but— 
you do not .compose—you do not belong to Berlin.” 

“I cannot imagine why you are so prejudiced against Berlin 
people. . Here, where art is appreciated and practised in such 
ahigh degree, I. should have thought a man with your artistic 
mind might feel in a very congenial sphere.” . 
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“You are mistaken! To my torment I am condemned to 
wander around here in desolate space like a lost spirit.” 

“In desolate space, here, in Berlin ?” 

“Yes, desolation surrounds me, for no sympathetic spirit 
approaches me. _I stand alone.” 

“ But the artists ! the composers !” 

“Away with them! They criticize and criticize—pare every- 
thing down to the finest reducible measure; they turn over 
‘everything in their brains in order to find even one wretched 
thought ; with all their chattering about art and an artistic mind 
and I know not what besides, they stop short of creation, and 
if they imagine they have succeeded in dragging a few ideas into 
the light of day, then the terrible cold shows how vastly distant 
they are from the sun—it is work worthy of the Lapps.” 

“Your verdict appears to me much too harsh. At any rate, 
the magnificent performances in the theatre must satisfy you.” 

“I forced myself to go once to the theatre to hear my young 
friend’s opera—What is it called, by the way ?—Ha, the whole 
‘world is contained in that opera! Through the gay crowd of 
‘bedizened human beings pass the Spirits of Orcus. Here all is tone 
and mighty sound—the devil—I mean of course Don Giovanni! 
But I could not endure staying to the end of the overture, which 
was dashed off prestissimo without soul or understanding ; and 
yyet I had prepared myself to hear it with prayer and fasting, 
because I know the euphonia grows much too emotional amongst 
these masses of people and its voice becomes impure !” 

“If I must admit that Mozart’s masterpieces are neglected 
‘here in an almost inexplicable manner, Gluck’s works, on the 
contrary, enjoy a worthy representation.” 

“Do you think so? I once wished to hear ‘ Iphigenia in Tauris.” 
‘As I entered the theatre I heard them beginning the overture to 
‘Iphigenia in Aulis.’ H’m, I thought to myself, I have made a 
mistake ; they are giving ¢4és Iphigenia! I was amazed, when 
lo! the andante with which the ‘Iphigenia in Tauris’ opens, 
followed by the storm, commenced. Twenty years lie between 
‘the-two! The whole effect, the thoughtfully balanced exposition 
of the tragedy, was lost. A calm sea, the Greeks landed, there 
is the opera! How? Did the composer write the overture at 
‘random so that it can be puffed off like a little piece for trumpets 
where and when you will ?” 
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“TI acknowledge the mistake. Nevertheless they do all they 
can to glorify Gluck’s works.” 

“Ah, indeed!” he said curtly, and smiled still more bitterly. 
Suddenly he started up and nothing could hold him longer. He 
vanished as it were in a moment, and for many days I sought 
him in vain in the Thiergarten. 

Some months passed, when finding myself belated one cold 
rainy evening in a distant quarter of the town, I was hastening 
towards my home in the Friedrichstrasse. I had to pass the 
theatre ; the full sounding music, trumpets and drums, reminded 
me that Gluck’s “ Armida” was just being given, and I was on the 
point of going in, when a singular monologue close to the windows, 
through which almost every tone of the orchestra could be heard, 
aroused my attention. 

“Now comes the king—they are playing the march—O blow, 
trumpets, blow away!—that is very good! Yes, yes, they will 
have to play it eleven times to-day—else the procession will not 
be able to complete its march. Ha, ha—*maestoso—step out, 
my children. See, there stops a figurante with a shoe-strap 
hanging loose. Just so, twelve times! and always blowing away 
on the dominant. O ye everlasting powers, will that never stop? 
Now he pays his compliment—Armida offers most humble 
thanks. What again ? Just so, two soldiers are still behind! 
Now the recitative stumbles into the midst of it. What evil spirit 
keeps me rooted here?” 

“ The spell is broken,” I cried. “Come!” I seized hold of my 
eccentric friend from the Thiergarten—for the individual talking 
to himself was no other—by the arm and dragged him away 
with me. He seemed surprised, and followed me silently. We 
had already reached the Friedrichstrasse when he halted abruptly. 

“I know you,” he said. “You were at the Thiergarten. We 
talked a great deal, I drank wine, got excited, the euphonia sounded . 
for two whole days afterwards. I had a great deal to endure; it 


is past!” 
“TI rejoice that accident has again led you to me. Let us be- 
come further acquainted. I live near here ; how would it be if——” 


“I may not, dare not, go to any one’s house.” 

“No, you shall not escape me ; I go to yours.” 

“Then you will have to run a few hundred steps farther with 
me. But you were going into the theatre?” 
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“TI wanted to hear ‘ Armida,’ but now 

“You shall hear ‘ Armida’ at once! Come.” 

We ascended the Friedrichstrasse in silence ; he turned swiftly 
upa side street, I was hardly able to keep up with him, he raced on 
at such a pace, when at last he stopped in front of an unassuming 
house. He knocked for some time, at length the door was opened. 
Groping in the dark we found the stairs and reached a room on the 
upper floor, the door of which my guide closed carefully. I heard 
another door open; he soon came in with a light, and I was nota 
little surprised at the appearance of the curiously-furnished apart- 
ment: old-fashioned chairs richly ornamented, a tall clock in a 
gilded case, and a broad, massive mirror, lent an aspect of gloomy 
and superannuated splendour to the whole. In the middle of the 
room was asmall piano, on which stood a large porcelain inkstand, 
and by its side lay a sheet of ruled paper. A closer glance at 
this apparatus for composing convinced me, however, that nothing 
could have been written for a long time, for the paper was come 
pletely yellowed and thick spiders’ webs covered the inkstand. He 
stepped across to a press in the.corner of the room which I had not 
yet noticed, and when he drew back the curtain I beheld a row of 
beautifully bound books with titles in gold lettering: “Orfeo,” 
“ Armida,” “ Alceste,” “Iphigenia,” and others; in short I saw 
Gluck’s masterpieces complete. 

“You have the whole of Gluck’s works,” I exclaimed. 

He did not answer, but his lips quivered with a convulsive 
smile, and the play of the muscles in his sunken cheeks transformed 
his face in an instant into a terrible mask. With his gloomy eyes 
fixed on me, he seized one of the books—it was “ Armida”—and 
stepped solemnly to the piano. I opened it hastily and raised the 
folded desk ; he seemed pleased. He threw open the book, and— 
who could picture my surprise? I beheld ruled leaves, but not a 
single note was written on them. 

He began: “ Now I will play the overture. You must turn the 
leaves and at the right moment.” I promised, and he played the 
majestic tempo di marcia with which the overture commences 
almost note for note like the original in a glorious, masterly man- 
ner with full chords. The adlegro, however, was only tinged 
throughout with Gluck’s principal themes. He imported into it 
so many genial modifications that my amazement increased every 
moment. His modulations were especially striking without being 
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harsh, and he knew how-to weave so many me/ismata around the 
simple leading thoughts, that they seemed to reappear in ever 
fresh and rejuvenated forms. His face glowed, his eyebrows soon 
knit themselves together and a long-stifled anger threatened to 
burst. forth. in all its fury, then his eyes grew wet with tears of 
deep emotion. Now and again he sang the theme in a sym- 
pathetic tenor voice whilst. both hands were working out artistic 
melismata ; then he succeeded in a most peculiar way in imitating 
with his voice the hollow sound of the drums. I turned the. 
leaves diligently, following the direction of his eyes. The overture 
ended, and he sank back in his arm-chair exhausted and: with 
closed eyes. He soon roused himself again, however, and hastily 
turning over several of the blank leaves of the book, said in a 
hushed voice : 

“ All this, sir, | wrote when I came from the kingdom of dreams. 
But I revealed what was holy to the profane and an ice-cold hand 
seized this glowing heart. It did not break, but I was condemned 
to wander amongst the unholy like a departed spirit—without 
form, so that no one might recognize me,until the sunflower lifts me 
up again to the Eternal. Ha! Now let us sing Armida’s scena.” 

Then he sang the closing scene from “ Armida” with an expres- 
sion which penetrated my very soul. Here also he departed 
considerably from the true original, but his altered music was 
Gluck’s own scena in heightened power. Everything that hate, 
love, despair, madness can express in strongest utterance, he de- 
picted in the most forcible tones. His voice seemed to be that of 
a youth, swelling out from deep hollowness to penetrating strength. 
Every fibre quivered within me—I felt beside myself. When he 
stopped, I threw myself into his arms, and cried with choking 
voice: “ What is this? Who are you?” 

He stood upand measured me with an earnest penetrating gaze ; 
but before I could ask anything more he had escaped with 
the light and left mein the dark. Nearly a quarter of an hour 
elapsed, I despaired of seeing him again, and, guiding myself by 
the position of the piano, tried to open the doors, when he sud- 
denly entered, bearing the light in his hand and dressed in an em-: 
broidered gala suit, a rich vest, his sword at. his side: 

I stood transfixed ; he approached me solemnly, and taking 
my hand _ gently, said with a strange smile: 

“1AM THE RITTER GLUCK!” 





A fair Hindoo. 
By JOHN H. WILLMER, 
CHAPTER XII. 
THE CEREMONY IN THE TEMPLE. 


I MUST now retrospect. 

The day following the one on which Jaggoonath told Devaki 
to go to her nurse to be instructed by her as to how she was to 
conduct herself at the ceremonies, Vincent and his friends Macbay 
and Shilstone happened to hear, while out for a walk, the shouting 
of many people. Curious to know what was going on, they left 
the road and advanced across a field where, surrounded by trees, 
stood a large temple. As they drew near to it, they beheld a, 
great crowd of people, headed by twelve dancing girls, making 
their way from the opposite side to the temple. 

As they drew nearer Shilstone was heard to exclaim : 

“ By George! What a lovely girl!” 

“Which ?” inquired Hoyles. 

- The one looking this way.” 

“Isee her, George! she is beautiful.” 

“That's the banker’s daughter,” said Vincent. 

-“ What! You've the laugh on your side now, Vincent. How 
like Miss Hoyles she is.” 

The girl now looked their way, and Vincent’s eyes and hers 
met. Immediately Devaki lowered hers, while a pretty blush 
suffused her cheeks. 

“-Ho-ho! She changes colour at sight of you, Vincent,” said 
Machbay. . 

“A bit shy—that’s all.” 5 

“More than shyness, me boy. Let us get a bit nearer. : The 
procession has entered the temple.” 

They did so, and watched the worshippers. : 

~The huge stone idol, at the farther end of the temple, was 
washed. Then the idol was painted and decorated with flowers. 
This done, bells were. rung and a-huge drum beaten, if the god 
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were asleep, to awaken him, or, if he were on a hunting expe- 
dition, to call him back. 

At length the god was persuaded—he was asleep this time-~ 
toawake. The drumming and ringing ceased. Devaki was now 
seen to advance from her post among the dancing girls, and, 
taking a little rice, a cocoa-nut, a chow/é* and a string of bells, 
placed them in a plantain leaf. Then she sat on the floor, a circle 
of rice being made around her. Goudh was placed on her fore- 
head by two of the dancing girls, who next dressed her in a new 
sauri and chowli, and then tied a string of bells around her ankles. 
Devaki leaped to her feet, and, in the excitement of the moment, 
danced and sang before the idol. A light was waved over her 
head, a priest banged a drum, and the people shouted, “ Dasé! 
Dasi! Deva Dasi!” : 

While this interesting ceremony was going on, the three young 
men stood watching and occasionally inquiring of one another what 
was this or that. Macbay was the most enlightened of the three 
on the subject. To him were the questions generally addressed. 

“What is all this somasha about ?.” 

This from Shilstone. 

“The Sherz ceremony is being performed,” said Macbay. 

“ Sherz! What is that?” inquired Vincent. 

“ The dedication of some girl to the temple.” 

Vincent grew deadly pale. This, then, was the ceremony 
Jaggoonath talked about. The Seztt had not told him the date, 
and Vincent did not guess it was going to be so soon. 

“Who is the girl, I wonder?” said Shilstone. “Ah! I know, it 
is old Jug’s daughter, by Jove!” 

Neither he nor Macbay saw how pale Vincent was. 

“You are right,” exclaimed Macbay. “ Devaki is going to 
marry Siva—that is, become a Deva Dasi. Poor girl! She 
little imagines what a hard life there is in store for her. Far— 
far better the seclusion of a Zennanah to becoming a Deva Dasi. 
And—why, Vincent, whatever is the matter with you ?” 

“ Oh, nothing.” 

“You're looking positively ill. Take my arm.” 

“Have a drink?” And Shilstone produced a pocket-pistol. 

“T’m as well as any of you,” Vincent asseverated, shaking him- 
self free of Macbay’s arm. 

_ * AV-shaped jacket’ worn by the native women. 
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“H’m! I don’t think so,” said Shilstone. 

“Oh, yes, lam. Say, Macbay,” changing the subject, “how 
is it you are so well posted up in this Sherz ceremony ?” 

“Well, once before I witnessed, here, another such ceremony 
as this, and, while looking on, ‘Jingling John’ brought me my 
post. I inquired of him what all the ¢omasha was about, and he 
told me—but swearing all the while by the prophet’s beard that 
such a subject was not a fit one for a true believer to discuss.” 

“Talking about John,” said Shilstone, as all three walked 
slowly in the direction of the bazaar, “ have you heard the news 
he has just brought in?” 

“No,” answeréd Macbay and Vincent. 

“ Well, he says Jamgaon has been sacked and all its inhabitants 
murdered. Yakoob, of course, has done this.” 

“Worse and worse,” exclaimed Macbay. “This is really 
getting too bad. We must run him down. How did John manage 
to escape?” 

“ He says he was chased for upwards of two hours by Yakoob 
Khan’s horsemen ; but, to use-his own language, he made their 
fastest horses ‘ eat dirt’ at his hands.” 

“TI do not doubt him. He has a wonderful pair of heels,” 

“John told me also that some other village is to be attacked 
soon.” 

“Ha! How got he this information ?” 

“Well, he managed to make prisoner one of the horsemen who 
pursued him, and who alone kept up the chase for a whole 
mile after the others had givenin. This fellow's horse threw him, 
and, before he could recover sufficiently to escape, John had 
stripped him of his sword and pistols, and bound him hand and 
foot. The man, when he came to himself, begged his life at the 
hands of his captor, promising to betray a great secret to him. 
John promptly swore by the Koran that not a hair of his head 
would be touched if he told the truth. The robber then informed 
him that two weeks from now a village, five miles north of Marie- 
poor, would be plundered.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Macbay. “ Now we'll have a ‘go’ at the 
fellow. But,” a doubt crossing his mind, “ what if the robber 
tells his beloved Khan that under compulsion he was obliged to 


betray this important secret ?” 


“John says there is no fear of that. Did he do so the man 
28 
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would be put to a most cruel death by order of the Khan. 
Yakoob holds it loyal to him for his men to suffer death rather 
than betray him. John has seen a man drawn asunder by two 
horses pulling in opposite directions for a fault of this kind.” 

“This fear that he has instilled into them will bring about his 
own death. I am desirous of having a go at Yakoob,” said 
Macbay enthusiastically ; “I hear he is a fine swordsman.” 

“So much so,” laughed Shilstone, “that if you cross swords 
with him, Vincent will have to be called to your help. And it 
may be a case of amputation, you know ; you would look fine 
hopping about on a wooden leg. Or, may be, your right or left 
arm would have to go. Let us hope it is your deft. If it were 
your right you would find it difficult writing your usually long 
love-letters home—eh, Mac?” 

“ Awfully lively pictures you are drawing, I must say,” said 
Macbay, not caring much the turn the conversation had taken, 
“I’m not, however, a youngster with my sword.” 

“That you are not,” agreed Vincent, now joining in the con- 
versation. “Do you remember the fight you had one morning, 
in the bazaar, with a fanatic ?” 

“ Ay, that I do.” 

“You cut him to the very chin: and he was a good swords- 
man, too.” 

“ That he was,” acknowledged Macbay. “ He knocked Private 
O’Toole, as fine a fencer as ever lived, on the head. Hullo! 
Who's this riding our way ?” 

“Our padree,” answered Vincent. “He is returning from his 
visit to Y.... What a long trudge of it he. has every six 
months. How is it they don’t appoint a chaplain for Y. . . ?” 

“ Because,” answered Macbay, “Y.. . is only a small outpost 
station. There are scarcely two hundred men stationed there.” 

Mr. White was soon up to them ; and, after shaking hands, he 
asked: 

“What brings you all so far down the river?” 

“ Out for a stroll,” answered Shilstone. 

“You must have had a very hot ride to day,” said Vincent. 

“Very,” acknowledged the priest. “ By-the-bye,” he went on, 
“IT had the pleasure of making Mr. Yakoob’s acquaintance the 
other day.” 
“Really? ” 
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“Would you like to hear how I made his acquaintance ?” 

“Certainly!” all three exclaimed. 

“Ifyou don’t mind walking back with me, I'll tell you when 
and where I met this most extraordinary gentleman.” 

The young men, having no object in going farther, retraced 
their steps. 

“About a day’s journey from Y...,” said Mr. White, as he 
dismounted, “I was resting under a tree, when a man, almost 
doubled up and apparently famishing, made his appearance. 
From where, I was, and am still, ignorant of. He seemed to me 
to have sprung up from the ground. He begged of me a little 
food. It was close on my tiffin hour, and I thought a quarter- 
of-an-hour earlier would make no difference to my appetite, so 
I got out my bread and butter and cheese and shared it with 
the man. He opened wide his eyes and exclaimed: ‘ All sahibs 
are not like you.’ 

“While we were busy eating, I saw in the distance a horseman. 
He was coming our way. I drew the beggar’s attention to the 
horseman and asked if he could make out the man’s nationality 
He replied the distance was too great for him to give a correct 
answer. A bend in the road behind a hill hid the horseman 
from our view, and I soon forgot all about him. We had 
finished now, and I was packing up to be away, when the horse- 
man we had seen dashed up in front of us and halted his steed. 
Then, springing from the animal’s back, he led it up to the 
beggar and, saluting, handed it to him. I need hardly tell you 
I was surprised ; more especially when the man I took for a 
beggar, cast off the dirty, torn blanket from his shoulders and 
stood before me in a rich Eastern dress, with a sword at his 
side and a brace of pistols in his silk cumber-band. His stooped 
form, too, was now erect and he looked every inch a soldier. 

“*«Can you guess who I am ?’ he asked laughing. 

“I replied in the negative. 

“* Yakoob Khan, is my name,’ said he. 

“TI stooped and went on with my packing. But I must 
confess I was feeling a bit afraid. 

“*That’s a fine stout bough,’ said he, pointing to a thick 
branch immediately over my head. 

“* Yes,’ I acknowledged, and I wondered why he put me such 
a question. 


28* 
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“<T feel certain,’ he went on, ‘it would bear the weight of a 
man without breaking. Don’t you ?’ 

“*¢T think so,’ replied I carelessly. 

“*VYou are a cool-headed man!’ he exclaimed. ‘Well, well, I 
have no intention to hang you. We have broken bread together. 
Is Major Hoyles still in Mariepoor ?’ 

“*T believe so,’ I replied cautiously, not knowing what the 
fellow was driving at. 

“* And his daughter?’ he next inquired 

“«What want you with his daughter?’ I demanded. 

“‘She is very beautiful—eh ?’ he asked, paying no attention 
to what I said. 

“*That is no business of yours,’ 1 boldly exclaimed. 

“‘Well, well,’ said he, ‘I have no wish to quarrel with you. I 
hate killing a padree. They die so quietly under any torture, 
muttering prayers both for us and themselves. There is no fun 
in that. By-the-bye, do you recognize this horse?’ 

“Not till now did I give the animal more than a passing 
glance. Recognize it? Why, it was Greengrass’s black mare. 
The man laughed loud and long. ‘Tell the police sahib,’ said 
he ; ‘if he wants a good horse, I’ll sell him this,’ and then, with 
another loud laugh, he galloped away, his attendant following 
slowly after him.” 

“Soh!” exclaimed Macbay as soon as Mr. White had con- 
cluded. “The beggar thinks he can fool us with impunity. 
Little does he guess the trap prepared for him.” 

“What trap?” inquired Mr. White. 

Macbay explained that John had brought news to Major 
Hoyles that Yakoob was going to attack a village not far from 
Mariepoor, and that the major was making necessary arrange- 
ments for the capture of the robber. 

“ And I hope he'll succeed,” prayed Mr. White, and so did all 
Mariepoor—but in vain. The party sent out to capture Yakoob 
came back empty-handed. Yakoob anticipated them by a 
day, and the surprise party to their surprise found the village 
destroyed and Yakoob and his men nowhere to be seen. The 
disappointment in Mariepoor was keen—and none felt it more 
than Macbay. He had made up his mind to single out the 
outlaw chief in the fight and either kill or make him a prisoner 
—thus gaining for himself distinction and promotion—and Miss 
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Turnbull. For he was unable, on his small pay, to marry yet. 
He comforted himself, however, with the thought that Yakoob 
was yet free, and the day may come when he would be able to 
take him prisoner. This was but a shadowy hope ; but Macbay 
clung to it and whispered it to his lady-love, who replied thus : 

“Iam yours. And I will marry you any day you like.” 

Macbay’s answer was a kiss. Little did he know that his 
lady-love had a fortune—a small one, truly—at her back ; she 
was keeping this information back as a surprise. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE STRUGGLE ON THE BRIDGE. 


EASTER SUNDAY passed quietly. Monday was a holiday, and 
the soldiers “held sports” on the aidan. All Mariepoor, nearly, 
was out to see the fun. From about half-past three in the 
evening till 6 p.m. the soldiers were running races—on foot, 
horse-back, donkey-back, or bullock—putting the shot, throwing 
the hammer, wrestling, jumping, fencing, &c. Then the success- 
ful competitors received presents from the hands of Miss Hoyles. 
Vincent had been doing his level best, for the greater part of 
the evening, to please her; but when he discovered—and much 
to his surprise—that she would not be pleased, he strolled away, 
and meeting Macbay and Shilstone, who were disappointed in 
not meeting the Misses Turnbull and Shallowford at the sports, 
they three went out for a walk. It was quite dark before they 
retraced their steps. In the east the sky was brightening as the 
moon slowly climbed behind some distant hills. One by one 
the stars peeped out from under their dark mantle, twinkled, and 
were gone as if afraid of the darkness. But notforlong. Again 
they appeared, this time to stay the night out. 

Quickly Vincent and his friends walked homewards, and. as 
they neared the bridge which crossed the river, a cry, long and 
shrill, broke on their ears. 

“What is that ?” asked Shilstone drawing back. 

“A woman’s cry!” exclaimed Macbay. “Come on, you two, 
Englishmen never yet allowed a woman to be insulted.” 

Together they rushed towards the bridge, and, as they neared 
it, they saw standing thereon a man and a woman, the latter 
struggling to escape the grasp of the man. _ By the pale light of 
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the moon Vincent made out who they were. One was Devaki ; 
the other the fakiy whom he, a little while ago, had chastised for 
his insolence. 

Vincent was on the point of rushing forward to rescue Devaki 
when Macbay held him back. 

“Sch, man!” cautioned he. “Let that fellow but see you 
coming, and he will spring with the girl into the water. Listen!” 

The fakivy and Devaki were speaking in Marathi, a language 
Vincent and his friends understood. 

“Let me go! Let me go!” cried Devaki, struggling to free 
herself. ‘“ What have I done you that you treat me thus ?” 

“ Bewitched me,” hissed the man. “ Devaki, be mine—my 
wife !” 

“Madman! Leave me!” 

“Never! Ha!ha! Ihave you. You are mine. Feel me 
tremble, girl? It is my love. Devaki, you must be my wife.” 

“Shame! Shame! You, a holy man, to say this to me, a 
widow! Did you not yourself tell me that you reminded the 
Dr. Sahib that I was dedicated to the temple, and therefore must 
not be touched by a human being ?” 

“I did. But what of that? I’ma holy fakiv; he, a dog—a 
JSavringi!” 

“ A dog, indeed! Such as you are not fit to lick his feet.” 

“Ha! Think youso? You speak as if you would not mind 
loving 42m. Come, Devaki! Be not obstinate, girl. I'll take 
you right away from here. And I, a fakir, will wife you.” 

“Leave your hold, villain! The air is ‘becoming polluted 
with the vile proposal you are making me. Be your wife! 
Rather live with a dog than you /” 

“Girl, vex me not. Come, come, Devaki. Away with me 
to a life of happiness. You will——” 

“Peace! Never will I away with you.” 

“You must.” 

“You have my answer.” 

“Let it not be a final one, then. See you the dark waters 
of that river? It’s wet sheet will cover us twain ; you, folded 
to my bosom.” 

“ Coward !” 

“You mock me,” and he carried her till she looked down into 
the rushing water below. Vincent strove hard to shake off the 
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friendly hands of Macbay and Shilstone and rush to the girl’s 
aid. 

“Would you like a dip in there?” asked the fakzr. 

The girl shuddered and closed her eyes. 

“Don’t throw me,” pleaded Devaki. 

The fakiy withdrew with his captive to the middle of the 
bridge. 

“ Now,” said he, placing the girl on her feet, but still having a 
firm hold of her, “ your answer.” 

“T cannot—will not be your wife.” 

“ Think, Devaki.” 

“Peace, dog! Leave me.” 

“No more. Ho, Kali,” he cried, “I offer myself and this 
woman to thee for the remission of my sins,” and he rushed 
forward to spring into the river. 

“Help, Vincent! Help! Help!” cried Devaki, little think- 
ing that he whom she called to was so near. And just as the 
fakir was about accomplishing his threat, she felt a strong hand 
seize her and snatch her from her captor, who fell headlong into 
the rushing water below. ; 

There was a splash. Then silence. Now an agonizing cry. 
Again, save for the noise of the rushing river, silence. 

Vincent escaped from his companions when Devaki's cries of 
“help” rang out on the still night, and he was just in time to 
save the girl from a watery grave. He seized her firmly around 
the waist with his left arm, while he employed his right in hasten- 
ing the far over the bridge. Firm as was his grasp, yet Devaki 
was nearly dragged from him ; in fact, he, too, was nearly pulled 
over. But he had taken the precaution to plant his feet against 
the stone parapet, and this enabled him to swing the fair off 
without himself and Devaki being dragged over into the water 
too. 

Devaki sobbed on his bosom, and he did his best to quiet her. 
While in the arms of the /aszr, the girl had forced back her 
tears, but now that she was free, she cried bitterly because of 
the insult offered her. 

It was long before her sobbings ceased, and then she said : 

“Sahib, I thank you for rescuing me from that bold, bad man. 
God must have sent you.” 

“He must have. But what made you think of me?” said 
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Vincent, placing his right arm around her slender waist and 
leading her home. : 

(Macbay and Shilstone had gone in search of the /akzr.) 

“TI know not, sahib,” she answered, as she tried, though gently, 
to release herself from the doctor’s arm. 

“Do you often think of me, Devaki?” 

She lowered her head, but she gave no answer. 

“T often think of you,” said Vincent, stooping to look into her 
eyes. 

“Of me, sahib?” 

“Yes. Have I committed any fault ?” 

“ No—I don’t know. But why do you think of me? 

“ Because——” 

Vincent paused. Devaki raised her face shyly, then quickly 
lowered her head again. 

“You have not answered my question,” she said. 

“ Because I am afraid to.” 

“ Nay, sahib, tell me.” 

“Then, Devaki, I think often of you because—ZJ Jove you !” 

Devaki stood still. For a whole minute she looked Vincent 
steadily in the eyes, and she seemed as if trying to penetrate 
to his thoughts. Then suddenly her’eyes filled and she sobbed 
out aloud. This sudden change in her manner startled Vincent, 
and he asked : 

“ Devaki, have I said anything that I ought not to have?” 

“No, no, sahib.” 

“What is the trouble, then?” 

“Sahib, I am foolish,” she answered, brushing the tears from 
her eyes and wiping her face with the corner of her savz. “I 
have been hoping you would love me ; then, that you would not. 
Now that I know you love me, and that a deep gulf separates us, 
I shall be miserable—Oh! so miserable.” 

“You love me, you say, Devaki?” cried Vincent excitedly. 

“T do.” 

“Very much ?” he asked, as he took both her hands in his. 

“Nothing I say will convey to you what my love is like. Can 
you fathom the depth of the sea? Or measure the heaven’s azure 
heights? No; and therefore you will not be able to know the 
fulness of my love: it is immeasurable. To your ear my words 
seem strange. But you, sahib, must excuse me. I am an ignorant 
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girl. But, sahib, tell me—do you love me truly? No passing 
fancy, is it? If you are playing with me, tell me. For if I dis- 
cover afterwards that this is the case, I’ll kill myself. But if you 
say to me now, ‘ Devaki, forgive me! I do not love you as you 
do me,’ I’ll be thankful to you, sahib, and I'll think of you as an 
honourable man.” 

“ Devaki, if I were to say to you, ‘I love you not,’ I would be 
a liar. As true as your love is for me, so is mine for you.” 

Vincent drew the girl to him, but she gave a cry and escaped 
from his grasp. 

“Sahib!” she exclaimed, “I have been dreaming. Oh, sahib, 
leave me!” 

“Why, Devaki?” 

“Why? Oh, because—because what will all this end in? We 
can never be anything to one another.” 

“ Because you are a Deva Dasi?” 

“Nay. I am disgusted with that. Never more will I set foot 
in the temple. Sin, in its most horrid form, has its abode there.” 

“Then what do you fear?” | 

“Your people.” 

“Why?” 

“What will they say to your marrying me? I am sure they 
will not allow it.” 

“Tam my own master. I’ll marry you though I be provoking 
my parents to anger.” 

“ My faithful sahib. But think you that my love is so base as 
to allow you to make so great a sacrifice for me?” 

“What sacrifice ? ” 

“By marrying me you will fall under the displeasure of your 
people.” 

“ Devaki, say what you will, I shall not leave you and go. My 
people must have us both, or do without me also. But what 
makes you think they will not approve of the match?” 

“Am not I a native—an ugly black girl?” 

“Ugly—black! What are you talking about ? My Devaki has 
few equals even in Europe.” 

“Do not flatter me, sahib.” 

“T am not doing so. I am speaking the truth.” 

“ But tell me, honestly: You would rather that I was of your 
race.” 
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“Not at all. Iam contented with you as you are. Wait till 
you don European dress, Devaki. Not a soul will guess you are 
a native of India. But I like this simple costume of yours. This 
white saz suits you well.” 

Thus conversing they walked on for awhile. Then Devaki 
abruptly changed the subject by asking: 

“Sahib, do you believe that there is a heaven for women as 
well as men?” 

“ What a question, Devaki! Of course there is.” | 

“So doI believe. That villainous Brahmin tried hard to teach 
me that there was no hope for me beyond the grave, and that, 
since there was none, what cared I that I was a widow. ‘ Marry 
again,’ said he, ‘and make for yourself a heaven here on earth.’ 
He was a bad man, sahib.” 

After a pause, Devaki again asked : 

“ Sahib, with you, is it lawful for widows to re-marry ? ” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

Devaki smiled. 

“ Then, sahib,” said she, “if I become a Christian, shall I be at 
liberty to marry again ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Sahib,” and Devaki took one of Vincent’s hands, “then you 
will marry me, will you not? You will not ‘play’ love with me, 
eh? and in the end marry some rich lady?” 

“ Devaki!” 

“ Sahib, I trust you. But I have had strange dreams, and in 
my dreams somebody, very much like myself only very white, 
comes to me and kisses me and cries. Then I see you, sahib— 
but I’m silly. Here I am at home. I must bid you good 
night.” 

“One moment, Devaki; you must not ‘sahib’ me again. My 
name is Charles. What is it ?” 

She hesitated. Then looking him in the eyes, in a soft, zephyr- 
like whisper, she said: “Charles.” Vincent took her in his arms 
and kissed her. With a joyous little laugh Devaki sprang from 
his side, and waving him a tender adieu, skipped away and was 
soon lost in the darkness. 

The Brahmin priest’s body was never found. It must have 
been carried miles down the river, and then perhaps cast on the 
shore and devoured by wild animals. The Hindoos mourned for 
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him many days, and then they appointed anutie chief Priest, a 
far better man than he, whom he had succeeded. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A MISTAKE. 


Days flew by and Vincent did not once go over to see the 
Hoyles. Helen’s behaviour at the sports piqued him; and it 
was mainly due to the off-hand way he was treated that evening 
that made him ask Devaki to be his wife. The girls were so 
alike—in face, build and manner—that Vincent actually forgot 
at times to which he was speaking. He loved Devaki because 
he loved Helen. In his quieter moments, however, when he was 
by himself, he did sometimes make the discovery that there was 
a slight distinction between his love for Helen and for Devaki. 
But he was not fully aware of the fact that for Helen his love 
was deeper than that for Devaki, till the evening on which the 
former would have nothing to do with him. Ina fit of jealousy 
he had gone away and proposed to Devaki. He, however, told 
the Hindoo girl no lie when he said he loved her: he did love 
her ; because having failed to gain Helen’s love, he desired most 
that of Devaki, who was so like Helen. 

It was not till some days after his engagement to Devaki that 
Vincent guessed the cause of Miss Hoyle’s coolness towards him. 
He had gone over to the hospital and there had met the Rev. 
W. White, who, on seeing him, hastened to congratulate him. 

“Who told you of my engagement ?” asked Vincent, greatly 
surprised. 

“ Robert Greengrass.” 

“He!” exclaimed Vincent. “How came he to know of it ?” 

The minister laughed. 

“Surely his sister must have told him,” he replied. 

“Ladies, as a rule,”. acknowledged Vincent, “have a way of 
finding out things, but I cannot imagine how Miss Greengrass 
came to knowof my secret.” 

The minister stared at Vincent in blank surprise. He won- 
dered if the doctor was going off his head. At length he 
drawled out: 

“ Well—-I—never! You propose to Miss Jane, and then—— 
“Propose to Miss Jane?” . 
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“Yes. Her brother announced the engagement to us all at 
mess, the other night.” 

“’Tis a lie!” roared Vincent. It had dawned upon him now 
what a trick Robert had played him. He grew sick, and 
would have fainted, had not the reverend gentleman supported 
him. Mr. White was a good deal frightened, but Vincent soon 
recovered and laughed away the anxious look on his face. 

“What caused you to faint?” inquired Mr. White, forgetting 
all about the rumour spread by Richard of his sister’s engage- 
ment to Vincent. 

“Weakness,” answered the doctor. “The fact is, for many 
nights now I have been sitting up with some of our sick 
soldiers here.” 

“Then, my dear fellow, you must not sit up to-night. I'll 
come and watch the sick beds for you. What should we do if 
you were taken seriously ill ? ” 

“ And what should we do were you to get ill, sir? People have 
souls, as well as bodies, to be looked after. Why,” exclaimed 
Vincent, laughing, “ we two are indispen “ 

“Don’t boast,” checked the minister. ‘“ We must thank God 
that He has allowed us two sinners to work for Him in our 
several callings.” 

The whole of that day Vincent locked himself up in his house, 
and saw nobody. He found himself now peculiarly situated. 
He had made a hasty move and his ever ready rival had check- 
mated him. One point was clear to his mind and that was, his 
conscience would not admit of his being false to Devaki. And 
so he determind to put Helen away, if he could, from his 
thoughts and be true to Devaki. He would try to lavish his 
whole love on her and make her a good and faithful husband. 

Meanwhile, Devaki was happiness itself. She had taken her 
old nurse into her confidence, and was much surprised that she 
viewed the coming change in her life with displeasure. 

“Bad! Bad!” were the only words that escaped her. 
But Devaki asked for an explanation and the old woman , 
replied: “ You will never be able to marry him.” 

“Why, nurse?” asked Devaki. 

“Why? Because you differ in nationality and creed.” 

“ That will be no barrier. His people will be mine.” 

“That's if they will own you. No, no, Devaki! Take my 
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advice and break this mad engagement off. Nothing but harm 
will come of it. Have I not, with these eyes of mine, seen the 
doctor making love to the Major Sahib’s daughter? Ha! She 
is a lovely girl. Like you—just like you. I can’t make it out. 
But he loves her. I am certain of that.” 

“Hush, nurse! Don’t attempt to make me believe that Vincent 
Sahib is deceiving me. You'll make me angry with you.” 

“Child! Child! Child! You are the only one I love in this. 
whole world. And you chide me, I——” 

“Nay, nurse, forgive me! I see youare jealous. You imagine 
that I’ll love the sahib and forget you. I can never do that.” 

“My blessing on you for saying that!” and the old woman 
cracked her knuckles, pressing her hands to the temples of the 
girl’s head. ‘“ Devaki,” she continued, “as I have said, there is. 
not a soul that I love in this world but you. Your love I value 
above everything ; yet would I sacrifice your love for me, did } 
think you would be happy. Believe me, then, it is not jealousy 
that makes me hesitate to congratulate you, but - 

“Why do you hesitate? Tell me.” 

“TI cannot. Don’t ask me.” 

“ Another mystery. When are you going to tell me that other 
secret ?” 

“Some day, child.” 

“Very well, nurse. I am too full of my own affairs to bother. 
you. Nurse,” said she, changing the subject, “whom do I re- 
semble most? My father or my mother?” 

“You have your mother’s eyes and hair; but your father’s— 
what am I saying? You are not in the least bit like Jaggoonath.’ 

“ Did you know my mother ?” 

“Know her? Was! not called in to help at your birth ?” 

“ How old was I when she died ?” 

“ About two years.” 

“ That’s all. And yet I remember her slightly. She used to. 
cry very much, did she not? Especially one day when there was 
a grand dinner at our house. I, too, cried that day, and she 
showed me a photo which she took out of her bosom.” 

“ What nonsense, child. You were but a little one then, and 
you can remember all this?” 

“ Probably I should have forgotten all about it. In fact, some- 
times I think I never did see these things, but my husband saw 
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them and he frequently told me of them—of how my mother used 
to cry and how she showed me the photo—till at length I began 
to think I did see them.” 

“Did your husband tell you anything more ?” 

“No. What else was there?” 

“What e/se/ I wish I had heard him telling you these absurd 
stories ; I would have boxed his ears for him.” 

“Hush, nurse! He is dead.” 

“ And a good job too. He would have created no end of rows 
were he alive.” 

“Nurse, you are getting disagreeable. I'll tell you no more 
stories ; I had something else to tell you.” 

“What is it, child ?” 

“You don’t deserve to be told, but, nevertheless, I’ll tell you. 
Vincent Sahib told me that Major Hoyles’ daughter is uncom- 
monly like me.” 

“So I have observed and told you.” 

“Yes, but wait. He added that our voices are alike, and even 
our hands are of the same shape. He has also noticed that we 
are of the same height, but we differ in age.” 

“ A strange resemblance.” 

“Very. Nurse, there is to be a wedding next Monday.” 

“Whose ?” 

“* Macbay Sahib is marrying Miss Turnbull.” 

“ And what is she going to do with her sick father? Heis still 
a-bed, is he not?” 

Mr. Turnbull, the collector of Mariepoor, had been ill now for 
several months. 

“ Yes,” answered Devaki to her nurse’s question. “ But she will 
be able to look after her father just as well when married as now. 
Nurse, you and I must’ go to the wedding. You will manage it, 
will you not? I should like to see the dancing at the house, and 
how the bride behaves.” 

“They will turn us out, child.” 

“ But can’t we go disguised as servants? You know theayah 
at the house, don’t you?” 

“ Ayahs are great gossips. She will sure to tell afterwards.” 

“But you need not tell herwho I am. Servants will be wanted 
to help at the wedding, and so tell her to remember that you 
know of a young girl who would like to gain a few annas.” 
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“Tl do my best. Why, what a chatterbox you are! You 
have kept me from my cooking, and the Sez¢t will be calling out 
for his dinner shortly.” 

“Ts it so late as that—near one o'clock ?” 

“It’s a quarter past twelve.” 

“Then go—but remember what I want you to do for me in 
connection with the wedding.” 

“T’ll do all I can,” and the old woman, muttering something, 
hobbled away. 

When her nurse had left her, Devaki thought she would take a 
turn in the garden. 

“Ho, mali,” she cried to a man seated near the gate, on the 
outside, with his back to her, “ come and help me set some beauti- 
ful rose-slips I have got. Mali, don’t you hear me?” and she 
walked towards the gate. 

The man rose to his feet and turned and cast admiring looks at 
her. But Devaki drew back in confusion. It was not the ma/z. 
At length she mustered up courage to ask : 

“ Who are you ?” : 

But the man did not answer. Devaki’s beauty held him spell- 
bound. 

Again was the question put, and the man, recollecting him- 
self, answered : 

“Lady, pardon your servant for his apparent rudeness. Your 
beauty overpowered me so that I could not speak. You are the 
lily of this beautiful garden, lady. None of the flowers are so 
sweet as you.” 

Devaki blushed and stepped back a pace or two. Then she 
closed the gate and asked the man what he wanted. 

“Lady,” said he, “I have come from a distance and am tired 
and was resting here. I am also thirsty, and Allah will reward 
you if you will send somebody to me with a little water.” 

Now Devaki, like Helen, had a tender heart, and she said to 
the stranger : 

“ Rest you here awhile, and I’ll bring you something to drink.” 

She was gone before he could answer, and soon returned witha 
small /o¢a of water. The man spread out the palms of his hands, 
then formed a sort of a gutter of them, and Devaki poured the 
water down it and into the man’s mouth. When he had satisfied 
his thirst the stranger thanked Devaki. Then he added: 
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“Is this where Jaggoonath dwells?” 

“ Yes,” was the reply. , 

“ And you are his daughter ?” 

Again the monosyllabic, “ Yes.” 

“Do you know if there are any boats on this river that flows by 
your house ?” 

“One. It belongs to the sahibs.” 

“ Where is it kept ?” 


“ At the Institute.” 
“Thank you. I asked you these questions about the boat be- 


cause I am too tired to walk and would hire it. Do you think it 
possible ?” 

“T really cannot say. But you can try.” 

“T will. Good morning, lady! Allah reward you for your kind- 
ness. I would ask him to make you more beautiful—but that is im- 
possible. Never have I seen such beauty as yours,” and bowing 
low to the ground he walked away at a brisk step. 


(To be continued.» 





